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MONGST all the Hiſtorians of 

the laſt century, as none have ac- 
quired, ſo not any of them have de- 
ſerved, a greater reputation than our 
author. 

And indeed there could not be any 
man fitter to undertake this work than 
L'Abbe Vertot, as being maſter of an 
exccllent ſtyle, and having all the op- 
portunities imaginable of informing 
himſelf of the truth; beſides, he could 


have no intereſt in ſpeaking partially of 


either the one or the other party ; an 
therefore he might ſay, much more juſt- 
ly than Salluſt, de conjuratione, quam 
ver iſime potero, paucis abſolvam; eoque 
magis, quod mibi a ſpe, metu, Partibus 
reipublice animus liber eſt, 
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EREFT ACE. 


His impartiality is demonſtrable, from 
feveral little circumſtances of this hi- 
ſtory. Does he not acknowlege, that 
the INQuIS1F10N is oftner a terror to 
honeſt men, than to rogues? Does he 


not paint the archbiſhop of Braga in all 


the colours of a traitor? And I am fully 
perſuaded, that there is not one paſſage 
in the following work, but what really 
deſerves our ſtricteſt attention: we ſhall 


Tee a nation involved in woe and ruin 
and all their miſeries proceeding from 


the bigotry and ſuperſtition of a mon- 
arch, whoſe zeal hurries him to inevit- 
able deſtruction, and whoſe piety makes 


him ſacrifice the lives of many thouſand 


Chriſtians, without ſo much as having 
the ſatisfaction of converting one obſti- 
nate infidel. 

Such was the fate of the raſh Don 
Sebaſtian, who ſeemed born to be the 


bleſſing of his people, and the terror of 


his foes; and who would have made a 


Juſt, a wiſe, a truly pious monarch, had 


not his education been intruſted to a 
hs Jeſuit, 


* 
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Jeſuit. Nor is he the only unfortunate 
prince, who, governed by intriguing 
and infinuating churchmen, have prov- 
ed the ruin of their kingdom, and in the 
end have loſt not only err crowns, but 
their lives, 

We ſhall ſee thoſe 3 who, no 
longer able to bear a heavy yoke, reſolve 
to ſhake it off, and venture their lives 
and their fortunes for their liberty: a 
conſpiracy prevail, (if an intent to re- 
volt from an uſurping tyrant may be 
called a conſpiracy) in which ſo many 
perſons, whoſe age, quality and inter- 
eſt, were very different, are engaged; 
and by the courage and public ſpirit of a 
few, a happy and glorious revolution 
brought about. 

But ſcarce is the new king ſettled up- 
on his throne, and endeavouring to con- 
firm his authority abroad, when a hor- 
rid conſpiracy is forming againſt him at 
home; we ſhall ſee a biſhop at the 
head of the traitors, who, though a bi- 


gotted churchman, makes no ſcruple of 
borrow- 


PREFACE. 
borrowing the affiſtance of the moſt pro- 
feſſed enemies of the church, to deli- 
ver her out of danger, and to aſſaſſinate 
his lawful king: But happily is the 
whole plot diſcovered, and thoſe who 
were engaged in it meet with the juſt 
rewards of treaſon, and rebellion, the 
block, and the gallows. Nor is it the 
firſt time that our own nation has ſeen 
an archbiſhop doing his king and coun- 
try all the miſchief in his power. 

After the death of her huſband, we 
ſee a queen of an extraordinary genius, 
and uncommon courage, taking the re- 
gency upon her; and though at firſt op- 
preſſed with a load of misfortunes, riſes 
againſt them all, and in the end triumphs 
over her enemies. 
Under the next reign we ſee the king- 
dom almoſt invaded by the ancient u- 
ſurper, and ſaved only by the ſkill of a 
wiſe and brave general, who had much 
ado to deal with the enemy abroad, 
whilſt the people were divided at home; 


and loudly complained of the riots and 
debauch- 


PREFACE. 
debaucheries of their monarch, and the 
tyrannic conduct of his miniſter. But 
we find how impoſſible a thing it 1s, 
that ſo violent a government ſhould laſt 
long ; his brother (a prince whoſe virtues 
were as conſpicuous, as the other's vices 
were odious) to preſerve the crown in 
their family, is forced to depoſe him and 
take the government upon himſelf. Ira 
imperium ſemper ad optimum quemque ab 
minus bono transfertur, 


P'R E F A C E 
| To the Laſt Ep 10 . a 


Aur OUGH the Hiſtory of the Con 
ſpiracy in Portugal has born three im- 
preſs ans, we may juſtly ſay, that this fourth 
edition is rendered a new work, by the vari- 
ou paſſages which the author has thought fit 
to inſert ; and which are either the cauſe or 
the neceſſary conſequences of the great event 
which is the ſubjet of this hiſtory: Nay theſe 
additional fats induced the author to ſubſti- 
tute the title of Revolutions inſtead of that 
of Conſpiracy; which ſeemed not ſo proper 
for an enterprize, wherein the maſt conſider. 
able perſons. who engaged in it. were only 
influenced by the view M reſtoring a crown 
to the prince whom they conſidered as the latu- 
ful heir. The author naw opens the work 
with a compendious retroſpection to the com- 
mencement of this monarchy; and proceeds to 


A the 
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the fatal revolution which happened in the 
reign of Don Sebaſtian. He next repreſeiits 
the manner in which the Caſtilians, during 
the reign of Philip II. made themſelves ma- 
ſters of this kingdom; and ſpecifies the par- 
ticulars of that fortunate temerity, by which 
an inconſiderable number of Fidalgos and Por- 
tugueſe gentlemen diſpaſſeſſed the Spaniards 
of thoſe dominions, in the reign of Philip the 
fourth; and the new combinations formed by 


the partizans and creatures of this prince to 
re-eſtabliſh his authority in that ſlate. In a 
word, when he has placed the duke of Bra- 
ganza upon the throne, he deſcends to the ab. 
dication of king Alphonſo the ſixth, his ſon, 
and the regency of Don Pedro, the father of 
the late reigning prince, | 


7 The reader will ſee, in the ſeries of this 
work, a prince, who is ſuppoſed to derive his 
| deſcent from our tings of France, and to be 
the grandſon of Hugh Capet, ſignalize his zeal 
| and intrepidity of” mind, againſt the Moors, 
| and chace them out of part of the Portugueſe 


terri- 


* 


PREFACE. v 
territ;ries; and when he had ereted his con- 
gueſts into a ſovereignty, he appears to be the 
ſtem of the royal houſe which now reigns with 
fo much glory. His ſucceſſors, by new vi- 
#ories, preſerved the dominions he had tranſ- 
mitted to them; and after they had frequently 
triumphed over the power and fortitude of the 


Caſtilians, their adjoining neighbours, carri- 
ed their arms into Aſia and Africa, with an 
intention to make conſiderable eſtabliſhments 
in thoſe regions, and to propagate the: knows: 
lege of the true God, with whoſe ſacred name 
the Barbarians were entirely unacquainted ; 
which was a motive that can never be ſuffict- 


ently applauded. 


King Sebaſtian, influenced by the example 
of his predeceſſors, and not finding any more 
infidels to conquer in his own dominions, ex- 
tended his purſuit of them into Africa itſelf, 
at the head of a handful of ſoldiers ; and, 


_ with more zeal than prudence, attempted to 


"dethrone a prince, who was well experienced 
in military affairs; and, with an army of 
| A 2 ſixty 
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vi PREFACE. 
ſixty thouſand men, put a fatal period to the 


* 


pꝓprogreſi of Don Sebaſtian's arms. His crown 


Twas transferred to his greatuncle, Don Henry, 


who was then in the ſixty ſeventh year of his 


age, and was likewiſe a cardinal and archbi. 
hap of Evora; and reigned no longer than 
ſixteen months. His death was ſucceeded by 
the pretences of ſeveral princes, who declar- 
ed themſelves his heirs: Philip the ſecond, 
ting of Spain, who was the moſt powerful of 
all the candidates, decided the competition by 
force of arms, and made himſelf maſter of 
Portugal, by the valour of the famous duke of 
Ava, the greateſt general among the Caſtili. 
ans; and the ſucceſſors of that monarch go- 

verned theſe new territories with the ſeverity | 


uſually exerciſed to a country acquired by con- 


queſt, 


Due Portugueſe, who are a gallant nation, 
and always impatient under a foreign yoke, 
delivered themſelves from that ſubjection by 
a combination f the nobility. The duke off 


| Braganza was placed upon the throne; and 


though 
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though he was not KEY SIN for any quali ca- 
tions that conſtitute a great general, he main. 
tained himſelf in his new dignity, by the pru- 
dence and moderation of his government; and 
particularly by the abilities and wiſe counſels 
of the queen his conſort,” This princeſs, after 
his death, diſtinguiſhed herſelf by her capa. 
city in the art of governing, through the whole 
courſe of a tumultuous regency, which was 
incommoded more by the intrigues of the 
court, than the army of the Caſtilians. In a 
word, the reader will behold a ſon, in whoſe 
mind gratitude had but little prevalence; and 
who, when he attained his majority, diſpaſ 
ſefſed his mother of the government, and was 
afterwards diveſted of his own autharity by 
the abilities of a brother, who, by the ſancti- 
on of the laws, and his own power-and po- 


pularity, deprived bim of his liberty and 


crown, and forced him even to reſign his. 


queen, whom this fortunate brother after- 
wards eſpouſed. 


Theſe are the tranſactions related in this 
work ; which is compiled from the Spaniſh 
A 3 and 
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end Portugueſe hiſtorians*, in preference. 
to foreign authors ; and eſpecially from thoſe 
paſſages where the writers who are the de. 
clared partiſans of the Spaniſh court, acknows- 
lege the advantages which the Portugueſe ob- 
tai ned in this celebrated revolution. 


And it is hoped that impartial readers will 
not expect more from an author, who is nei. 
ther a Caſtilian nor a Portugueſe ; and who, 
in his praiſes or diſapprobations, is only in- 

Auenced by that truth which ſprings from ** 
events be has related. 


Jo. Marianae Hiſtoria, Hiſpania illuſtrata, Hi - 
ſtor. de Turquet. Reſendius de Antiq. Luſit. Mo- 
narchia Luſitania, Conneſtag. Philippus Rex Luſita · 
niæ. Hiſtoĩre de Portugal, par Monſieur de la Neuf- 
ville. Luſitan. Vindic. Caetan. Paſlar. de Bello 
Luſitan. Portugal Reſtaurado de Meneses. Siri Me- 
moire Recondite. Mercure Francois, Troubles de 
Portugal, Memoires d' Ablancourt. | 


APPR O- 


APPROBATILON. 


Y order of my lord chancellor, I have 
read over L'Abbe VERTOT's Hiſtory 


of the revolutions of parat. ** 
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The name alone of an hiſtorian ſo juſt- 
ly celebrated as che author of this work, 
will induce all readers to eſteem it high- 
ly worthy of their peculiar attention. In- 
ſtruction and entertainment are equally 
blended throughout his performance; 
and this happy conjunction renders all his 
labours univerſally delightful. The beau- 
ty of his narration, the purity of his 
ſtyle, the perſpicuity of his expreſſion, 
the reality of his facts, and the ſolidity 
of the proofs by which they are confirm- 
ed, are every where conſpicuous. 

The great improvements which the 
author has made to this edition, renders 
it a new work. His interſperſions are 
ſo judicious, and his political refleQions 


ſo excellent, as muſt deſervedly recom- 


mend it to all thoſe who have bought 
A 4 the 


10 APPROBATION. 

« the former impreſſions, which have not 
« only been received with the greateſt ap- 
« plauſe in France, but in England, Hol- 
« Jand, Germany, Italy, and Spain; where 


this new edition is now expected with 
* the utmoſt impatience. Done at Paris 


« the ſecond day of May, 1726, N. S. 
I. Abbe Ricuann. 
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PORTUGAL, 


part of that extenſive coun- — 8 
try called the Spains®; and TOOL” 
moſt of whoſe provinces are dignified with the 
title of kingdoms. This, of Portugal, is ſituated 
to the weſt of Caſtile, on the banks of the ocean, 
where it forms the moſt weſtern extent of Europe. 
This little ſtate includes no-more than an hundred 
and ten leagues in length, and comprehends but 
fifty in its utmoſt breadth. The foil is fertile, the air 
healthful, and the uſual heats of the climate are 
tempered with refreſhing gales, and fruitful ſhowers, 
The crown is desen the authority of the 
Sovereign abſolute : i®Makes great uſe of that for- 
A 5 midable 


® 'Phe dominions of Sug bear the denominations of Old and 
New Spain, 


* 
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12 THEREVOLUTIONS 
midable tribunal, The Inqu1s1T1ox, as the chiet- 
eſt inſtrument of his policy. The Portugueſe are 
full of fire, naturally fierce and preſumptuous, 
and great bigots to their religion, but in reality 
much more ſuperſtitious than devout. Every thing 
paſſes for a prodigy among them ; and heaven, 
if you can believe them, is never wanting, in the 
moſt extraordinary manner, to declare in their 
favour. 

. the We are unable to point out the firſt 

e ancient. Fe: 

inhabitants inhabitants of this country. The Por- 
and maſters tugueſe hiſtorians derive them from 


of this king. the poſterity of TV BAL; and indeed 


dom. 


they eould not well aſcend much high- 
er, even with the aſſiſtance of fiction itſelf,” Every 
nation is aCtuated by its own chimeras, with re- 
ſpect to its original. What we can affirm with 
the moſt certainty is, that the Carthaginians and 
the Romans contended for the empire of theſe 
provinces, and ſucceſſively poſſeſſed them. The 
Alans, Swedes, and Vandals, and all thoſe bar- 
barous nations, who, under the general name of 
Goths, overwhelmed the empire, at the beginning 
of the fifth century, gained the dominion of all 
the Syains, Portugal was ſometimes governed 
by its own ſelect Kix s, and at other times be- 
came united under the ſovereignty of the princes 
of Caſtile. 
712. This happened in the beginning of the 
eighth century, under the reign of Rope- 
Ric, the laſt king of the Goths; the Moors, or, 
ore 
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more properly the Arabians, ſubjects of the caliph 
VALID ALMaxzoR, came from Africa into Spain, 
and ſoon made themſelves maſters of the country. 
Count JuULian, a Spaniſh nobleman, conducted 
them thither and facilitated their conqueſts, io re- 
venge the indignity of that diſhonourable outrage 
of Roderic in repudiating his daughter. 

Theſe inſidels extended their dominion from 
the Streights to the Pyrenees, excepting the moun-+ 
tains of Aſturia, where the Chriſtians ſheltered 
themſelves under the command of prince Pelagus, 
who founded the kingdom of Leon, or Oviedo. 

Portugal ſhared the ſame fate with the o- 717. 
ther provinces of Spain, and became ſubject 
to the Moors. Theſe infidels appointed ſeveral 
governors, who, after the death of their great Al- 
manzor, made themſelves independent of any o- 
ther power, and formed themſelves into little fo- 
vereignties. The emulation, ariſing from their 
different intereſts, diſunited them; and their lu- 
xury and cfleminacy ſoon brought about their de- 
ſtruction. — 

About the beginning of the twelfth 
| Origin of 

century they were driven out of Por- the reigning 
tugal by Henry count of Burgundy,* houſe, 

ſon to Robert king of France, This 
prince, animated with the ſame zeal which excited 
ſo many others to engage in the Holy War, weat 


into Spain, on purpole to ſignalize his courage 
againſt 


® Sce a treatiſe of the origin of che kings of Portugal. By 
Theodore Godefroy. 


14 THE REVOLUTIONS 
againſt the infidels. He firſt bore arms under the 
command of Rodriguez of Bi var, that experienc- 
ed officer ſo highly celebrated under the name of 
the. Cid. And he diſtinguiſhed himſelf in theſe 
Religious Wars in ſuch an extraordinary manner, 
that Alphonſo VI. king of Caſtile and Leon, 
made him general of his army. It is affirmed, 
that prince Francis diſcomfited the Moors in 
ſeventeen” pitched battles, and drove them from 
the northern parts of Portugal. The king of Ca- 
ſtile, that he might wholly engage ſo great an 
officer to his intereſt, gave him one of the princeſ- 
ſes, his daughter Terefia, in marriage; and, as a 
juſt reward of his victories, beftowed upon him 
all thoſe places from whence he had driven the 
Moors. The count extended his dominions by 
new conqueſts. He befieged and teok the cities 
of Lisbon, Viſe, and Conimbra: He proſecuted 
his ſucceſſes through the three provinces between 
Douro and Minia, Henry having formed this 
grand ſovereignty, withont being king, or without 
having aſſumed the title, moſt gloriouſly eſtabliſh- 
ed the monarchy of Portugal. 

The prince Alphonſo, his fon, ſucceeded him 
in his acquiſitions and valour, and enlarged the 
former by daily conqueſts, There are ſome he- 
roes who found empires, and others who loſe them, 
1139. The ſoldiers of count Alphonſo, upon his 

obtaining a ſignal victory over the Moors, 

with one voice proclaimed him king; and the 
Kates general, being aſſembled at Lamego, con- 
firmed 
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firmed that auguſt" title; which july devolved to 
his ſucceſſors. | 
This family had fwayed the ſcepter of N 
gal for almoſt the fpace of five hundred years, 
when Don Sebaſtian came to the crown.“ He 
was not above three years of age when he 1557. 
ſucceeded the old king his grand - father. 
During his minority he was put under the regen ; 
cy of his grandmother Catharine of Auſtria, daugh- 
ter of Philip I. king of Caſtile, and ſiſter to the 
emperor Chartes V. Don Alexis de Menezes, a 
nobleman remarkable for his ſingular piety, was 
appointed governor to the young king, and the 
reverend father Don Lewis de Camara, a Jeſuit, 
was appointed his tutor. 

From ſuch judicious inſtructors, what might 
not be expected! They filled his mind with ſen- 
timents of honour, and his foul with devotion. 
But (which may at firſt appear ſtrange or impoſ- 
ſible) theſe notions were too often, and too ſtrong- 
ly inculcated in him. Menezes was always tell- 


ing the young prince what victories his predecef=. 


ſors had obtained over the Moors in the Indies, 
and inmoſt parts of Africa, On the other hand, 
the Jeſuit was perpetually repreſenting to him, 
that the crown of kings was the immediate gift 


of God, and that therefore the chiefeſt duty of a 


prince was to propagate the holy goſpel, and to 
have the word of the Lord preached to thoſe na- 
tions, who had never heard of the name of Chriſt. 


Theſe 


| I On | Append, N. 3. 
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16 THE REVOLUTIONS 
Theſe different ideas of honour and religion 
made a deep impreſſion on the heart of Don Seba- 
ſtian, who was naturally pious. Scarce therefore 
had he taken the government of Portugal upon 
himſelf, but he thought of tranſporting an army 
into Africa; and to that end he often conferred 
with his officers, but oftener with his miſſionaries, 
and other eccleſiaſtics. | 

A. civil war breaking out about this time in 
Morocco, emed very much to favour his deſign, 
The occaſion was this: Muley Mahomet had 
cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed king of Morocco, 
after the death of Abdalla, his father; Muley 
Moluc, Abdalla's brother, oppoſed him, objecting 
that he had aſcended the throne contrary to the 
law of the cherifs, by which it is ordained, That 
the crown ſhall devolve to the king's brethren, 
if he has any, and his ſons be excluded the ſuc- 
ceſſon. This occaſioned a bloody war between 
the uncle and the nephew; but Muley Moluc, 
who was as brave a ſoldier as he was a wile com- 
mander, defeated Mahomet's army in three pitch- 
ed battles, and drove him out of Africa. 

The exiled prince fled for refuge to the court 
of Portugal, and finding acceſs to Don Sebaſtian, 
told him, that notwithſtanding his misfortunes, 
there were {till a conſiderable number of his ſub- 
jects, Who were loyal in their hearts, and wanted 
only an opportunity of declaring themſelves in his 
favour. That beſides this, he was very well aſ- 
fared that Moluc was afflicted with a lingering 
diſeaſe, which preyed upon his vitals; that Ha- 

| Met, 
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met, Muluc's brother, was not beloved by the peo- 
ple; that therefore if Don Sebaſtian would but 
ſend him with a ſmall army into Africa, ſo many 
of his ſubjects would come over to him, that he 
did not in the leaſt queſtion but that he ſhould 
ſoon re-eſtabliſh himſelf in his father's dominions; 
which, if he did recover by theſe means, the king- 
dom ſhould become tributary to the erown of Por · 
tugal: Nay, that he would much rather haye Don 
Sebaſtian himſelf fill the throne of Morocco, than 
ſee it in poſſeſſion of the preſent uſurper. 

Don Sebaſtian, who was ever entertaining him - 
ſelf with the ideas of future conqueſts, thought 
this opportunity of planting the Chriſtian religion 
in Morocco, was not to be neglected; and there - 
fore promiſed the Mooriſh king not only his af- 


ſiſtance, but raſhly engaged himſelf in the expe - 


dition, giving out that he intended to command 
the army in perſon. The wiſeſt of his, counſel- 
lors in vain endeavoured to diſſuade hina from the 
dangerous deſign. His zeal, his courage, an in- 
conſiderate raſhneſs, the common fault of youth, 
as well as ſome flatterers, the bane of royalty, 
and deſtruction of princes, all prompted him to 
continue fixed in his reſolution, and perſuaded him 
that he needed only appear in Africa to overcome, 
and that his conqueſts would be both eaſy and 
glorious, To this end he embarked with an army 
of thirteen thouſand men, with which he was to 


drive a powerful prince out of his own domi- 


nions. | 


Moluc had timely notice given him of the Por- 


tugueſe 


9+ 
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4 


tugueſe expedition, and of their landing in Africa x 
he had put himſelf at the head of forty thouſand 
horſemen, all diſciplined foldiers, and who were 


not ſo much to be dreaded: for their number and 


courage, as they were for the conduct of their ge- 
neral. His infantry he did not at all value him- 
ſelf upon, not having above ten thouſand regular 
men: there was indeed a vaſt number of the mi- 


 litia, and others of the people who came pouring 


down to his aſſiſtance; but theſe he juſtly looked 
upon as men who were rather come to plunder 
than to fight, and who would at any time ſide 
with the conqueror. 

Several ſkirmiſhes were fought, but Moluc's 
officers had private orders ſtill to fly before the 
foe, hoping thereby to make the Portugueſe leave 
the ſhore, where they had intrenched themfelves. 
This ſtratagem had its deſired effect; for Don Se- 
baſtian, obſerving that the Moors ſtill fled before 


him, ordered his army to leave their intrench- 


ments, and marched againſt the foe as to a cer- 


tain victory. Moluc made his army retire, as if 


he did not dare to fight a decifive battle; nay, 
ſent meſſengers to Don Sebaſtian, who pretended 
they were ordered to treat of peace. The king of 
Portugal immediately concluded, that his adver- 
fary was doubtful of the ſucceſs of the war, and 
that it would be an eaſier matter to overcome 
Moluc's army, than to join them; he therefore 
indefatigably purſued them. But the Moor had 
no ſooner drawn him far enough from He, 


and made it impoſſible for him to retire to his 


fleet, 
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feet, but he halted, faced the Portugueſe, and 
put his army in battalia; the horſe making a half- 
circle, with intent, as ſoon as they engaged, to 
ſurround the enemy on every ſide. Moluc made 
Hamet, his brother and ſucceſſor, commander in 
chief of the cavalry; but as he doubted his cou- 
rage, he came up to him a little before the en- 
gagement, told him that he muſt either conquer 


or die; and that ſhout he prove coward enough 


to turn his back upon the foe, he would ſtrangle 
him with his own hand. 

The reafon why Moluc did not command the 
army himſelf, was, that he was ſenſible of the 
increaſe of his lingering diſeaſe, and found that 
in all probability this day would be his laft, and 
therefore reſolved to make it the moſt glorious of 
his life. He put his army, as I ſaid before, in bat- 
talia himſelf, and gave all the neceſſary orders 
with as much preſence of mind, as if he had en- 
joyed the greateſt health, He went farther than 
this; for foreſeeing what a ſudden damp the news 
of his death might caſt upon the courage of his 
foldiers, he ordered the officers that were about 
him, that, if during the heat of the battle he ſhould 
die, they ſhould carefully conceal it; and that 
even after his death, his Aides de Camp ſhould 
come up to his litter, as if to receive freſh orders. 
After this he was carried from rank to rank, where 
he exhorted his ſoldiers to fight bravely for the 
defence of their religion and their country. 

But now the combat began, and the great ar- 


tillery being dicharged, the armies joined. The 
Portugueſe 
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- Portugueſe infantry ſoon routed the Mooriſh foot - 
ſoldiers, - who, as was before mentioned, were 
raw and undiſciplined; the duke d' Aviedo en- 
gaged with a party of horſe ſo happily, that they 
gave ground, and retired to- the very center of 
the army, where the king was. Enraged at fo 
unexpected a fight, notwithſtanding what his of- 
ficers could ſay or do, he threw himſelf out of his 
litter; ſword in hand he cleared himſelf a paſſage, 
rallied his flying ſoldiers, and led them back him- 
ſelf to the engagement. But this action quite ex- 
hauſting his remaining ſtrength and ſpirits, he 
fainted; his officers put him into his litter, where 
he juſt recovered ſtrength enough to put his finger 
upon his mouth once more, to enjoin ſecrecy, 
then died before they could convey him back to 
his tent. His commands were obeyed, and the 
news of his death concealed, | 
Hitherto the Chriſtians ſeemed to have the ad- 
vantage; but the Mooriſh horſe advancing at 
laſt, hemmed in Sebaſtian's whole army, and at- 
tacked them on every fide. The cavalry was drove 
back upon their infantry, whom they trampled 
under foot, and ſpread every where amongſt their 
own ſoldiers, diſorder, fear, and confuſion. The 
infidels ſeized upon this advantage, and ſword in 
hand fell upon the conquered troops; a dreadful 
laughter enſued, ſome on their knees begged for 
quarter, others thought to fave themſelves by 
flight, but being ſurrounded by their foes, met 
their fate in another place. The raſh Don Seba- 
ſtian himſelf was ſlain, but whether he fell amidſt 
| the 
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the horror and confuſion of the battle, not being 
known by the Moors, or whether he was reſolved 
not to ſurvive the loſs: of fo many of his ſubjects, 
whom he had led on to a field of ſlaugh- Aug. 4. 
ter, is doubtful. Muley Mahomet got off, 1378. 
but paſſing the river Mucazen, was drow-n- 

ed. Thus periſheds. in ane fatal Ax. three ben 
roic prindes. 

The cardinal, Don Henry, great ain to Don 
Sebaſtian, ſuccœeded bim; be was brother to 
John III. the late king's grandfather, and ſon to 
Emanuel. During his reign, his pretended heirs 
made all the intereſt they could in the court of 
Portugal, being well, aſſured that the preſent king, 
who was weak and ſickly, and ſixty-leven years 
old, could not be long · lived; nor could he marry, 
and leave children behind him, for he was a car» 
dinal, and in prieſt's orders. The ſucceſſion was 
claimed by Philip IL. king of Spain; Catherine of 
Portugal, eſpouſed to Don James, duke of Bra- 
ganza; by the duke of Savoy; the duke of Parma; 
and by Antonio, grand prior of Crete: They all 
publiſhed their reſpective manifeſtos, in which 
every one declared their pretenſions to the crown. 

Philip was ſon to the infanta Iſabella, eldeſt 
daughter of king Emanuel, The ducheſs of Bra - 
ganza was grand - daughter to the ſame king Ema- 
nuel, by Edward his ſecond ſon. The duke of 
Savoy's mother was the princeſs Beatrix, a young- 
er ſiſter of the empreſs Iſabella, The duke of 
Parma was ſon to Mary of Portugal, the ſecond 
daughter of prince Edward, and ſiſter to the duch- 
els 
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eſs of Braganza. Don Lewis, duke of Beja, was 
ſecond ſon to king Emanuel, by Violenta, the fineſt 
lady of that age, 'whom he had debauched, but 
whom the grand prior pretended to have been 
privately married to that prince. Catherine de 
Medicis, amongſt the reſt, made her claim, as 
being deſcended from Alphonſo III. king of Por- 
tugal, and Maud counteſs of Bolonia. The Pope 
too put in his claim; he would have it, that aſter 


the reign of the Cardinal, Portugal muſt be look- 


ed upon as a fat living in his gift, and to which, 
like many a modern patron, he would 1 
have preſented himſelf. 


But notwithſtanding all their pretenſions, it 


- plainly appeared that the ſucceſſion belonged ei- 


ther to Philip king of Spain, or to the ducheſs of 
Braganza, a lady of an extraordinary merit, and 
beloved by the whole nation. The duke her 
ſpouſe, was deſcended, though not in a direct 
line, from the royal blood, and ſhe herſelf was 
ſprung from prince Edward; whereas the king of 
Spain was ſon to Edward's ſiſter : Beſides, by the 
fundamental laws of the kingdom, all ſtrangers 
were excluded the ſucceſſion. This Philip owned, 
fince thereby the pretenſions of Savoy and Parma 
vaniſhed; but he would by no means acknowlege 
himſelf a ſtranger in Portugal, which he faid had 
often been part of the dominions of the king of 
Caſtile. Each had their ſeveral parties at court, 
and the cardinal king was daily preſſed to decide 
the difference, but always evaded it; he could 
not bear to hear of his ſucceſſors, and would wil- 


p lingly 
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lingly have lived to have buried all his pretend- 
ed heirs: However, his reign laſted but ſeventeen 


months, and by his death Portugal became the 


unhappy theatre of civil wars. 

By his laſt will he had ordered, that a 1 ;80. 
juno, or aſſembly of the ſtates, ſhould be 
called, to ſettle the ſucceſſion ; but king Philip 
not caring to wait for their deciſion, ſent a power- 
ful army into Portugal, commanded by the duke 
of Alba, which ended the diſpute, and put Philip 
in poſſeſſion of that kingdom. 

We cannot find that the duke of Braganza uſed 


any endeavours to aſlert his right by farce of 


arms. The grand prior indeed did all he could 
to oppoſe the Caſtilians; the mob had-proclaim- 
ed him king, and he took the title upon him, as 
if it had been given by the ſtates of Portugal ; and 
his friends raiſed ſome forces for him, but they 
were ſoon cut in pieces by the dukeof Alba, than 
whom Spain could not have choſen a better ge- 
neral. As much as the Portugueſe hate the Caſti- 
lians, yet could they not keep them out, being 
diſunited among themſelves, and having no gene- 
ral, nor any regular troops on foot. Moſt of the 
towns, for fear of being plundered, capitulated, 
and made each their ſeveral treaty; ſo 
that in a ſhort time Philip was acknowleg- | 
ed their lawful ſovereign by the whole nation, as 
being next heir male to his great uncle, the late 


king: Of ſuch wondrous uſe is o pen force to ſup- 
port a bad cauſe ! 


After him reigned his ſon and ne, Phi- 
lip 
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eourt of Spain was in diſtreſs, and ſeeming rather 
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Tip IM. and IV. who uſed the Portugueſe not like 
ſubjects, but like a conquered people; and the 
kingdom of Portugal faw-itſelf dwindle into a pro- 
vince of Spain, and ſo weakened, that there was 
no hope left of recovering their liberty: Their 
noblemen durſt not appear in an equipage faite 
able to their birth, for fear of making the Spaniſh 
miniſters jealous of their gteatneſs or riches; the 
gentry were confined to their country-leats, and 
the people oppreſſed with taxes. 

The duke of Olivarez, who was then firſt mi- 
niſter to Philip IV. king of Spain, was firmly 


perſuaded, that all means were to be uſed to ex- 
hauſt this new conqueſt; he was ſenſible of the 


natural antipathy of the Portugueſe and Caſlilians, 
and thought that the former could never calmly 
behold their chief poſts filled with ſtrangers, or 
at beſt with Portugueſe of a plebeian extraction, 
who had nothing elſe to recommend them but 
their zeal for the fervice of Spain. He thought 
therefore, that the ſureſt way of eſtabliſhing king 
Philip's power, was to remove the nobility of 
Portugal from all places of truſt, and fo to impo- 
veriſh the people, that they ſhould never be cap- 
able of attempting to ſhake off the Spaniſh yoke, 
Beſides this, he employed the Portugueſe youth 
in foreign wars, reſolving to drain the kingdom 
of all thoſe who were capable of bearing arms. 
As politic as this conduct of Olivarez might ap- 
pear, yet did he miſs his aim; for carrying his 
cruelty to too high a pitch, at a time when the 


to 
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to plunder an enemy's country, than levying tax- 
es from the Portugueſe, ho daily faw their mi- 
ſeries increaſe, and be the conſequence of their 
attempt what it would, 'they could never fare 
worſe; unanimouſly reſolved to free themſelves 
from the intolerable tyranny of Spain, 
Margaret of Savoy, ducheſs of Mantua, 1640. 
was then in Portugal, where ſhe had the title of 
vice-queen, but was very far from having the 
power. Miguel Vaſconcellos, a Portugueſe by 
birth, but attached to the Spaniſh intereſt, had 
the name of ſecretary of ſtate, but was indeed an 
abſolute and independent miniſter, and diſpatch» 
ed, without the knowlege of the vice- queen, all 
the ſecret huſineſs. His orders he received ditectly 
from d' Olivarez, whoſe creature he was, and who 
found him abſolutely neceſſary for extorting vaſt 
ſums of money from the Portugueſe. He was ſo 
deeply learned in the art of intriguing, that he 
could perpetually make the nobility jealous of one 
another ; then would he foment their diviſions, 
and increaſe their animoſities, whereby the Spa- 
niſh government became every day more abſo- 
lute; for the duke was afſured, that whilſt the 
grandees were engaged in private quarrels, they 
would never think of the common cauſe; 

The duke. of Braganza was the only man in all 
Portugal, of whom the . Spaniards were now jea- 
lous. His humour was agreeable, and the chief 
thing he conſulted was his eaſe. He was a mah 
rather of ſound ſenſe, than quick wit. He could 
eaſily make himſelf maſter of any buſineſs to which 
he 
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he applied his mind, but then he never cared much 


forthe trouble of it. Don Theodoſius, duke of 


his father, was of a fiery and paſſionate 


temper,.and-had taken-care to infuſe in his ſon's 


mind art» hereditary averſion to the Spaniards, 
who had uſurped a crown, that of tight belonged 
to him; to {well his mind with the ambition of 


repoſſeſſing himſelf of a throne, which his ance- 


ſtors had been unjuſtly deprived of; and to fill 
his ſoul with all the courage that would be neceſ- 
fary for the carrying on of ſo great a deſign. 

Nor was this prince 's care wholly loſt; Don 
John had imbibed as much of the ſentiments of 
his father as were conſiſtent with ſo mild and eaſy 
a temper. He abhorred the Spaniards, yet was 
not at all uneaſy at his incapacity of revenging 
himſelf. He entertained hopes of aſcending the 
throne of Portugal, yet did he not ſhew the leaſt 


impatience, - as duke Theodoſius, his father, had 


done, but contented himſelf with a diſtant pro- 
ſpect of a.crown 3 nor would for an uncertainty 


venture the quiet of his life, and a fortune which 


was already greater than what was well conſiſtent 
with the condition of a ſubject. Had he been pre. 
ciſely what duke T heodoſius wiſhed him, he had 
never been fit for the great deſign; for d' Olivarez 
had him obſerved ſo ſtrictly, that had his eaſy and 
"pleaſant manner of living proceeded from any o- 
ther cauſe but a natural inclination, it had cer- 
tainly been diſcovered, and the diſcovery had 
proved fatal both to his life and fortune; at leaſt 


the court of Spain would never have ſuffered him 
; to 
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to live in ſo ſplendid a manner in the very heart 
of his country. a 

Had he been the moſt refined politician, he 
could never have lived in a manner leſs capable 
of giving ſuſpicion. His birth, his riches, his 
title to the crown, were not criminal in themſelves, 
but became ſo by the law of policy. This he 
was very ſenſible of, and therefore choſe this way 
of living, prompted to it as well by nature as by 
reaſon. It would have been a crime to be formid- 
able, he muſt therefore take care not to appear ſo: 
At Villa-Vicioſa, the ſeat of the dukes of Bragan- 
za, nothing was thought of but hunting-matches, 
and other rural diverſions; the brightneſs of his 
parts could not in the leaſt make the Spaniards 
apprehend any bold undertaking, but the ſolidity 
of his underſtanding made the Portugueſe promiſe 
themſelves the enjoyment of a mild and eaſy king, 
provided they would undertake to raiſe him to the 
throne, But an accident ſoon after happened, 
which very much alarmed Olivarez. 

- Some new taxes being laid upon the people of 
Evora, which they were not able to pay, reduced, 
them to deſpair; upon which they roſe in a tu- 
multuous manner, loudly exclaiming againſt the 
Spaniſh tyranny, and declaring themſelves in fa- 
vour of the houſe of Braganza. Then, but too- 
late, the court of Spain began to be ſenſible of 
their error, in leaving ſo rich and powerful a 
prince in the heart of a kingdom fo lately ſubdu- 
ed, and to whoſe crown he had ſuch legal preten- 


ſions. | 
B This 
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it - This made the council of Spain immediately 
| determine; that it was neceſſary to ſecure the duke 


| 
| q longer ſtay in Portugal. To this end they named 
him governor of Milan, which government he re- 
| ſi fuſed, alleging the weakneſs of his conſtitution for 
i an excuſe: Beſides, he faid he was wholly unac- 
quainted with the affairs of Italy, and by conſe- 
quence not capable of Wr himſelf in ſo 
weighty a poſt. 

1640. The duke d' en ſeemed to approve. 

of the excuſe, and therefore began to think 
of ſome new expedient to draw him to court. The 
king's marching at the head of his army to the 
frontiers of Arragon, to ſuppreſs the rebelling Ca- 
talonians, was a very good pretence. He wrote to 
the duke of Braganza, to come at the head of 
the Portugueſe nobility to ſerve the king in 
« an expedition, which could not but be glorious, 
* ſince his majeſty commanded it in perſon.” The 
duke, who had no great reliſh for any favour con- 
ferred by the court of Spain, excufed himſelf, up- 
on pretence that © his birth would oblige him to 
© beat a much greater expence than what he was 
c at preſent able to ſupport.” 

This ſecond refuſal alarmed d' Olivarez. Not- 
withſtanding Don John's eaſy temper, he began 
to be afraid that the Evorians had made an impreſ- 
ſion upon his thoughts, by reminding him of his 
right to the throne. It was dangerous to leave 
him any longer in his country, and equally dan- 
gerous to hurry him out of it by force; ſo great a 

love 


| 
1 
Ul of Braganza, or at beſt not to let him make any 
| 
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love had the Portugueſe ever bore to the houſe of 
Braganza; fo great a reſpect did they bear to this 


duke in particular. He muſt therefore treacher- 


oully be drawn into Spain, nor could any proper - 
er means be thought of, for compaſſing this end, 


than by ſhewing him all the ſceming tokens of an 


unfeigned friendſhip. 
France and Spain were at that time engaged in 
war, and the French fleet had been ſeen off the 

coaſts of Portugal. This gave the Spaniſh mini- 

ſter a fair opportunity of accompliſhing his ends 

for it was neceſſary to have an army on foot, un- 

der the command of ſome brave general, to hin- 

der the French from making a deſcent, or land- 

ing any where in Portugal. The commiſſion was 

ſent to the duke of Braganza, with an abſolute au- 

thority over all the towns and garriſons, as well 

as a power over the maritime forces; in ſhort, ſo 
unlimited was the command given him, that the 
miniſter ſeemed blindly to have delivered all Por- 
tugal into his power: But this was only the bet- 
ter to colour his deſign. Don Lopez Ozorio, the 
Spaniſh admiral, had private orders ſent him, 
that as ſoon as Don John ſhould viſit any of the 
ports, he ſhould put in, as if drove by ſtreſs of 
weather ; then artfully invite the general aboard, 
immediately hoiſt fail, and with all poſſible expe- 
dition bring him into Spain, But propitions for- 
tune {cerned to have taken him into her protecti- 
on; a violent ſtorm aroſe, which diſperſed the 
Spaniſh fleet, part of which ſuffered ſhipwreck, and 
B 2 | ."- 
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and to raiſe more troops, in caſe there ſhould be 
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the reſt were ſo ſhattered, that they could not 
make Portugal. 

This ill ſucceſs did not in the leaſt 138 
Olivarez, or make him drop his project; he at- 
tributed the eſcape of the duke of Braganza to 
meer chance: He wrote him a letter, full of ex- 
preſſions of friendſhip, and as if he had with him 
ſhared the government of the whole kingdom, 
wherein he deplored the loſs of the fleet, and told 
him, that the king now expected that he would 
carefully review all the ports, and their reſpective 
fortifications, ſeeing that the fleet, which was to 
defend the coaſts of Portugal from the inſults of 
the French, had miſerably periſhed, And that 
his villany might not be ſuſpected, he returned 
him forty thoufand ducats to defray his expences, 


a neceſſity of them. At the fame time he ſent 
private orders to all the governors of forts and 
citadels, the greateſt part whereof were Spaniards, 
that if they ſhould find a favourable occaſion of 
ſecuring the duke of Braganza, they ſhould do 
it, and forthwith convey him into Spain. 
This entire confidence, which was repoſed in 
him, alarmed the duke; he plainly ſaw that there 
was treachery intended, and therefore thought it 
Juſt to return the treachery, He wrote an anſwer 
to Olivarez, wherein he told him, that with joy 
he accepted the honour which the king had con- 
ferred upon him, in naming him his general, and 
promiſed ſo to diſcharge the important truſt, as 
: to 
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to deſerve the continuation of his majeſty's fa- 
vour. | 

But now the duke began to have a nearer pro- 
ſpect of the throne; nor did he negleCt this op- 
portunity of putting ſome of his friends into pla- 
ces of truſt, that they might be the more able to 
ſerve him upon occaſion: He alſo employed part 
of the Spaniſh money in making new creatures, 
and confirming thoſe in his intereſt whom he had 
already made. And as he partly miſtruſted the 
Spaniards deſign, he never viſited any fort, but 
he was ſurrounded by ſuch a number of friends» 
that it was impoſſible for the governors to execute 
their orders. 

Mean while the court of Spain loudly murmur- 
ed at the truſt which was repoſed in Don John; 
they were ignorant of the prime miniſter's aim, 
and therefore ſome did not ſtick to tell the king, 
that his near alliance to the houſe of Braganza 
made him overlook his maſter's intereſt; ſeeing 
that it was the higheſt imprudence to put fo abſo- 
Jute an authority into the hands of one who had 
ſuch pretenſions to the crown, and to entruſt the 
army to the command of one, who in all proba- 
bility might make the ſoldiers turn their arms a- 
gainſt their lawful ſovereign. But the more they 
complained, the better was the king pleaſed, be- 
ing perſuaded that the plot was artfully laid, ſince 
no one could unravel the dark deſign. Thus Bra- 
ganza not only had the liberty, but was obliged 
to viſit all Portugal, and by- that means laid the 


foundation of his future fartnne TE. = 
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many were every where drawn by his magnificent 
equipage; all that came to him, he mildly, and 


- with unequalled goodneſs, heard; the ſoldiers were 


not ſuffered to commit the leaſt diſorders, and he 
laid hold of all opportunities of praiſing the con- 
duct of the officers, and by frequent recompences 
beſtowed upon them, won their hearts. The no- 
bility were charmed with his free deportment, he 


received every one of them in the moſt obliging 


manner, and paid each the reſpect due to his qua- 
lity. In ſhort, ſuch was his carriage, that the 
people began to think there could be no greater 
happineſs for them upon earth, than the reſtorati- 
on of the prince to the throne of his anceſtors, 
Mean while his party omitted nothing that they 
thought might contribute to the eſtabliſhing of his 
reputation. Amongſt others, Pinto Ribeiro, com- 
ptroller of his houſhold, particularly diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf, and was the firſt who formed an exact 
ſcheme for the advancement of his maſter. There 
was no man more experienced in buſineſs, who 
at the ſame time was ſo careful, diligent, and 
watchful: He was firm to the intereſt of the duke, 
not doubting but that if he could raiſe him to the 
throne, he ſhould raiſe himſelf to ſome conſiderable 
poſt, His maſter had often privately aſſured him, 
that he would willingly lay hold of any fair oppor- 
runity for his reſtoration, yet would not raſhly 
declare himſelf, as a man who had nothing to 
loſe; that notwithſtanding he might endeavour to 
gain the minds of the people, and to make new 


creatures, vet he muſt do it with that caution, that 
Ic 
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it might appear his own work, and done without 
the conſent and knowlege of the duke. 

Pinto had ſpared no pains in diſcovering who 
were, and the number of the diſaffected, which 
he daily endeavoured to increaſe; he railed againſt 
the preſent government ſometimes with heat, at 
other times with caution, always accommodating 
himſelf to the humour of the company which he 
was in: Though indeed ſo great was the hatred 


which the Portugueſe bore the Spaniards, that 


there was no need of reſerve in complaining of 


them. He would often remind the nobility what 
honourable employments their forefathers had 
born, when Portugal was governed by its own 
kings. Then would he mention the ſummons 


which had ſo much exaſperated the nobility, and 


by which they were commanded to attend the 


king in Catalonia. Pinto uſed to complain af 


this hardſhip as of a kind of baniſhment, from 
which they would ſcarce find it poſſible to return; 
that the pride of the Spaniards, who would com- 
mand them, was inſufferable, and the expence 
they ſhould be at intolerable; that this was only 
a plauſible pretence to drain Portugal of its braveſt 
men, that in all their expeditions they might be 
aſſured of being expoſed where the greateſt danger 
was, but that they muſt never hope to ſhare the 
leaſt part of the glory. 
When he was amongſt the merchants and o- 
ther citizens, he would bewail the miſery of his 
country, which was rained by the injuſtice of the 
nee, who had transferred the trade, which 
_ B 4 Portugal 
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Portugal carried on with the Indies, to Cadiz. 
Then would he remind them of the felicity which 
the Dutch and Catalonians enjoyed, who had 
- ſhaken off the Spaniſh yoke. As for the clergy, 
he did not in the leaſt queſtion but that he ſhould 
engage them in his intereſt, and exaſperate them 
moſt irreconcileably againſt the Caſtilians ; he told 
them, that the immunities and privileges of the 
church were violated, their orders contemned and 
neglected, and that all the beſt preferments and 
fatteſt livings were poſſeſſed by foreign incum- 
bents. 

When he was with thoſe, of whoſe diſaffection 
+ he was already convinced, he would take care to 
turn his diſcourſe to his maſter, and talk of his 
manner of living. He would often complain, 
that that prince ſhewed too little affection for the 
good of his country, and concern for his own in- 
tereſt ; and that at a time when it was in his power 
to aſſert his title to the crown, he ſhould ſeem fo 
regardleſs of his own right, and lead fo idle a life. 
Finding that theſe inſinuations made an impreſſion 
upon the people, he went ſtill farther: To thoſe 
who were public-ſpirited, he .repreſented what a 
glorious thing it would be for them to lay the 
foundations of a revolution, and to deſerve the 
name of Deliverers of their country.” Thoſe 
who had been injured and ill treated by the Spa- 
niards, he would excite to the deſire of revenge; 
and the ambitious he flattered with a proſpect of 
the grandeurs and preferments they might expect 


from the new king, would they once raiſe him to 
the 
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the throne. In ſhort, he managed every thing 
with ſo much art, that being privately aſſured of 
the unſhaken affection of many to his maſter, he 
procured a meeting of a conſiderable number of 
the nobility, with the archbiſhop of Lisbon at the 
head of them, 

This prelate was of the houſe of Acugna, one 
of the beſt families of all Portugal; he was a man 
of learning, and an excellent politician, beloved 

by the people, but hated by the Spaniards, and 
whom he had alſo juſt cauſe to hate, ſince they 
had made Don Sebaſtian Maltos de Norognia, 
archbiſhop of Braga, preſident of the chamber of 
Opaco, whom they had all along preferred to him, 
and to whom they had given a great ſhare in the 
adminiſtration of affairs. 

Another of the moſt conſiderable members of 
this aſſembly, was Don Miguel d' Almeida, a ve- 
nerable old man, and who deſerved, and had, the 
elteem of every body; he was very public-ſpirit- 
ed, and was not ſo much grieved at his own pri- 
vate misfortunes, as at thoſe of his country, whoſe 
inhabitants were become the ſlaves of an uſurping 
tyrant. In theſe ſentiments he had been educat- 
ed, and to theſe with undaunted courage and re- 
folution he till adhered; nor could the entreaties 
of his relations, nor the repeated advices of his 
friends, ever make him go to court, or cringe to 
the Spaniſh miniſters. This carriage of his had 
made them jealous of him. This therefore was 
the man whom Pinto firſt caſt his eyes upon, be- 
ing well aſſured that he might ſafely entruſt him 
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with the ſecret; beſides which, no one could be 
more uſeful in carrying on their deſign, his inte- 
reſt with the nobility being ſo great, that he could 
eaſily bring over a conſiderable number of them 
to his party. : 

There were, beſides theſe two, at this firſt 
meeting, Don Antonio d' Almada, an intimate 
friend of the archbiſhop, with Don Lewis, his 
ſon; Don Lewis d' Acugna, nephew to that pre- 
late, and who had married Don Antonio d' Al- 
mada's daughter ; Mello lord Ranger, Don George 
his brother; Pedro Mendoza; Don Rodrigo de 
Saa, lord-chamberlain ; with ſeveral other officers 
of the houſhold / whoſe places were nothing now 
but empty titles, ſince Portugal had loſt her own 
natural kings. 

The archbiſhop, who was naturally a good rhe- 
torician, broke the ice in this aſſembly ; he made 
an eloquent ſpeech, in which he ſet forth the many 
grievances Portugal had laboured under ſince it 
had been ſubject to the domination of Spain. He 
reminded them of the number of nobility which 
Philip II. had butchered to ſecure his conqueſt ; 
nor had he been more favourable to the church, 
Coneſtagio. Witneſs the famous brief of abſolution, 

which he had obtained from the pope 
for the murder of two thouſand prieſts, or others 
of religious orders, whom he had barbaroufly put 
to death, on no other account but to ſecure his u- 
ſurpation: And ſince that unhappy time, the Spa- 
niards had not changed their inhuman policy; how 


many had fallen for no other crime but their un- 
ſhaken 
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ſhaken love to their country! That none of thoſe, 
who were there preſent, could call their lives or 
their eſtates their own: That the nobility were 
lighted and removed from all places of traſt, pro- 
fit, or power: That the church was filled with a 
ſcandalous clergy, ſince Vaſconcellos had difpot- 
ed of all the livings, and to which he had prefer- 
ed his own creatures only: That the people were 
oppreſſed with exceſſive taxes, whilſt the earth re- 
mained untilled for want of hands, their labour- 
ers being all ſent away by force, for ſoldiers to 
Catalonia: That this laſt ſummons, for the nobi- 
lity to attend the king, was only a ſpecious pre- 
rence to force them out of their own country, leſt 
their preſence might prove an obſtacle to ſome 
cruel deſign, which was doubtleſs on foot: That 
the mildeſt fate, they could hope for, was a tedi- 
ous, it not a perpetual, baniſhment; and that 
whilſt they were ill-treated by the Caſtilians a- 
broad, ſtrangers ſhould enjoy their eſtates, and 
new colonies take poſſeſſion of their habitations, 
He concluded by aſſuring them, that fo great were 
the miſeries of his country, that he would rather 
chuſe to die ten thouſand deaths, than be obliged 
to ſee the encreaſe of them; nor would he now 
entertain one thought of life, did he not hope 
that ſo many perſons of quality were not met to- 
gether in vain. 

This diſcourſe had its deſired effect, by remind- 
ing every one of the many evils which they had 
ſuffered. Each ſeemed earneſt to give ſome in- 
ſtance of Vaſconcellos's cruelty. The eſtates of 
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ſome had been unjuſtly confiſcated, whilſt others 
had hereditary places and governments taken from 
them; ſome had been long confined in priſons 
through the jealouſy of the Spaniſh miniſters, and 
many bewailed a father, a brother, or a friend, 
either detained at Madrid, or ſent into Catalonia, 


as hoſtages of the fidelity of their unhappy coun- 


trymen. In ſhort, there was not one of thoſe 


-who were engaged in this public cauſe, but what 


had ſome private quarrel to revenge: But nothing 
provoked them more than the Catalonian expe- 


dition; they plainly ſaw, that it was not ſo much 


the want of their aſſiſtance, as the deſire of ruin- 
ing them, which made the Spaniſh miniſter ob- 
lige them to that tedious and expenſive voyage. 
Theſe conſiderations, joined to their own private 
animoſities, made them unanimouſly reſolve to 


venture lite and fortune, rather than any longer 


to bear the heavy yoke : Bur the form of govern- 
ment which they ought to chuſe, cauſed a diviſi- 
on amongſt them. Part of the aſſembly were for 
making themſelves a republic, as Holland had 
lately done; others were for a monarchy, but 
could not agree upon the choice of a king: Some 
propoſed the duke of Braganza, ſome the marquiſs 
de Villareal, and others the duke d' Aviedo, all 
three princes of the royal blood of Portugal, ac- 
cording as their different inclinations, or intereſts, 
biaſſed them. But the archbiſhop, who was whol- 
ly devoted to the houſe of Braganza, aſſuming the 
authority of his character, ſet forth with great 


ſtrength of reaſon, that the choice of a govern- 


men 
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ment was not in their power; that the oath of al- 
legiance, which they had taken to the king of 
Spain, could not in conſcience be broken, unleſs 
it was with a deſign to reſtore their rightful ſove- 
reign to the throne of his fathers, which every 
one knew to be the duke of Braganza ; that they 
muſt therefore reſolve to proclaim him king, or 
for ever to continue under the tyranny of the Spa- 
niſh uſurper. After this, he made them conſider 
the power and riches of this prince, as well as the 
great number of his vaſſals, and whoſe eſtates, 
which they held of him, comprehended almoſt a 
third part of the kingdom. He ſhewed them it 
was impoſlible for them to drive the Spaniards out 
of Portugal, unleſs he was at their head: that the 
only way to engage him, would be by making 
him an offer of the crown, which they would be 
under a neceſſity of doing, although he was not 
the firſt prince of the royal blood. Then began 
he to reckon all thoſe excellent qualities with 
which he was endowed, as his wiſdom, his pru- 
dence ; but above all, his affable behaviour, and 
inimitable goodneſs. In ſhort, his words prevail - 
ed ſo well upon every one, that they unanimouſ- 
ly declared him their king, and promiſed that they 
would ſpare no pains, no endeavours, to engage 
him to enter into their meaſures: After which, 
having agreed upon the time and place of a ſecond 
meeting, to concert the ways and means of bring. 
ing this happy revolution about, the aſſembly 

broke up. | 
Pinto, obſerving how well the minds of the peo» 
ple 
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ple were diſpoſed in favour of his maſter, wrote 
privately to him, to acquaint him with the ſucceſs 
of the firſt meeting, and adviſed him to come, as 
if by chance, to Lisbon, that by his preſence he 
might encourage the conſpirators, and at the fame 
time get ſome opportunity of conferring with 
them. This man ſpent his whole time in nego- 
tiating this grand affair, yet did it ſo artfully, that 
no one could ſuſpect his having any farther intereſt 
in it, than his concern for the public welfare. He 
ſeemingly doubted whether his maſter would ever 
enter into their meaſures, objecting his natural a- 
verſion to any undertaking which was hazardous, 
and required application: Then would he ſtart 
ſome difficulties, which were of no other uſe but 
to deſtroy all ſuſpicion of his having any under- 
ſtanding with his maſter, and were ſo far from be- 
ing weighty enough to diſcourage them, that they 
rather ſerved to excite their ardour. 

Upon the advice given by Pinto, the duke left 
Villavicioſa, and came to Almada, a caſtle near 
Liſbon, on pretence of viſiting it as he had done 
the other fortifications of that kingdom. . His e- 
quipage was ſo magnificent, and he had with him 
ſuch a number of the nobility and gentry, as well 
as of officers, that he looked more like a king go- 
ing to take poſſeſſion of a kingdom, than like the 
governor of a province, who was viewing the pla- 
ces and forts under his juriſdiction: He was {6 
near Liſbon, that he was under an obligation of 
going to pay his devoirs to the vice-queen, As 
ſoon as he entered the palace-yard, he found the 

avenues 
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avenues crouded with infinite numbers of people 
who preſſed forward to ſee him paſs along; and 
all the nobility came to wait upon him, and to ac- 
company him to the vice-queen's. It was a ge- 
neral holiday throughout the city, and fo great was 
the joy of the people, that there ſeemed only a 
herald wanting to proclaim him king, or reſolu- 
tion enough in himſelf to put the crown upon his 
head. 

But the duke was too prudent to truſt to the 
uncertain ſallies of an inconſtant people. He knew 
what a vaſt difference there was between their vain 
ſhouts, and that ſteddineſs which is neceſſary to 
ſupport ſo great an enterprize. Therefore after 
having paid his reſpects to the vice-queen, and 
taken leave of her, he returned to Almada, with- 


out ſo much as going to Braganza-houſe, or paſ- 
ſing through the city, leſt he ſhould increaſe the 


jealouſy of the Spaniards, who, already ſeemed 


very uneaſy at the affection which the people had 
ſo unanimouſly expreſſed for the duke. 

Pinto took care to make his friends obſerve the 
unneceſſary caution which his maſter uſed, and 
that therefore they ought not to neglect this op- 
portunity, which his ſtay at Almada afforded them, 
to wait upon that prince, and to perſuade, nay, 
as though it were to force him to accept the crown. 
The conſpirators thought the counſel good, and 
deputed him to the duke to obtain an audience. 
He granted them one, but upon condition there 
ſhould come three of the conſpirators only, not 

thinking 
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thinking it ſafe tocxplain himſelf before a greater 


number, 

Miguel d' Almeida, Antonio d' Almada, and 
Pedro Mendoza, were the three perſons pitched 
upon, who coming by night to the prince's, and 
being introduced into his chamber, d' Almada, 
who was their ſpokeſman, repreſented in few words 
the preſent unhappy ſtate of Portugal, whoſe na- 
tives, of what quality or condition ſoever, had 
ſuffered ſo much from the unjuſt and cruel Ca- 
ſtilians: That the duke himſelf was as much, if 
not more expoſed than any other to their treach- 
ery; that he was too diſcerning not to perceive 
that d' Olivarez's aim was his ruin, and that there 
was no other place of refuge but the throne; for 
the reſtoring him to which, he had orders to of- 
fer him the ſervices of a conſiderable number of 
people of the firſt quality, who would willingly 
expoſe their lives, and facrifice their fortunes for 
his fake, and to revenge ne the op- 
preſſing Spaniards. 

He afterwards told them, that the/ times - of 
Charles V. and Philip II. were no more, when 
Spain held the balance of Europe in her hand, and 
gave the neighbouring nations laws: That this 
monarchy, which had been once ſo formidable, 
could ſcarce now preſerve its .ancient territories; 
that the French and Dutch not only waged war 
againſt them, but often overcame them; that Ca- 
talonia itſelf employed the greateſt part of their 
forces; that they ſcarce had an army on foot, the 
treaſury was exhauſted, and that the kingdom 
was 
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was governed by a weak prinee, who was himſelf 


ſwayed by a miniſter, abhorred by the whole na- 


non 


alliances they might depend- on, and be aſſured 
of; moſt of the princes of Europe were profeſſed 
enemies to the houſe of Auſtria; the encourage- 
ment Holland and Catalonia had met with, ſuf- 
ficiently ſhewed what might be expected from that 
able * ſtateſman, whoſe mighty genius ſeemed 
wholly bent upon the deſtruction of the Spaniſh 
king; that the ſea was now open, and he might 
have free communication with whom he pleaſed; 
that there were ſcarce any Spaniſh garriſons left in 
Portugal, they having been drawn out to ſerve in 
Catalonia; that there could never be a more fa- 
vourable opportunity of aſſerting his right and 
title to the crown, of ſecuring his life, his for- 
tune, and his liberty, which were at ſtake, and 
of delivering his country from ſlavery and op- 
preſſion. 

We may eaſi ly imagine, that there was no- 


thing in this ſpeech which could diſpleaſe the duke 
of Braganza; however, unwilling to let them ſee 


his heart, he anſwered the deputies in ſuch a man- 
ner, as could neither leſſen, or increaſe their hopes. 
He told them, that he was but too ſenſible of the 
miſeries to which Portugal was reduced by the 
Caſtilians, nor could he think himſelf ſecure from 
their treachery ; that he very much commended 
the zeal which they ſhewed for the welfare of 

their 

Cardinal Richlieu. 
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their country, and was in an eſpecial manner ob- 
liged to them for the affection which they bore 
him in particular ; that notwithſtanding what they 
had repreſented, he feared that matters were not 
ripe for ſo dangerous an enterprize, whoſe conſe- 
quence, ſhould they not bring it to a happy pe- 
riod, would prove ſo fatal to them all. 

Having returned this anſwer, (for a more po- 
ſitive one he would not return) he careſſed the de- 
puties, and thanked them in ſo obliging a man- 
ner, that they left him, well ſatisfied that their 
meſſage was gratefully received; but at the ſame 
time perſuaded, that the prince would be no far- 
ther concerned in their deſign, than giving his 
conſent to the execution of it, as ſoon as their * 
ſhould be ripe. 

After their departure, the duke conferred with 
Pinto about the new meaſures which they muſt 
take, and then returned to Villavicioſa; but not 
with that inward ſatisfaction of mind which he 
had hitherto enjoyed, but with a reſtleſſneſs of 
thought,” the too common companion of princes, 

As ſoon as he arrived, he communicated thoſe 
propoſitions which had been made him, to the 
ducheſs his wife. She was of a Caſtilian family, 
ſiſter to the duke of Medina Sidonia, a grandee 
of Spain, and governor of Andaluſia, During 
her childhood, her mind was great and heroic, 
and as ſhe grew up, became paſſionately fond of 
honour and glory. The duke, her father, who 
perceived this natural inclination of hers, took 
care to cultivate it betimes, and gave the care of 

| her 
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her education to perſons who would {well her 
breaſt with“ ambition, and repreſent it as the 
chiefeſt virtue of princes. She applied herſelf be- 
times to the ſtudy of the different tempers and in- 
clinations of mankind, and would by the looks of 
a perſon judge of his heart; ſo that the moſt diſ- 
ſembling courtier could ſcarce hide his thought 
from ber diſcerning eye. She neither wanted 
courage to undertake, nor conduct to carry on 
the moſt difficult things, provided their end was 
glorious and honourable. Her actions were free 
and eaſy, and at the ſame time noble and maje- 
ſtic; her her air at once inſpired love, and com- 
manded reſpect. She took the Portugueſe air with 
ſo much eaſe, that it ſeemed natural to her. She 
made it her chief ſtudy to deſerve the love and e- 
ſteem of her huſband; nor could the auſteriry of 
her life, a ſolid devotion, and a perfect complai- 
ſance to all his actions, fail of doltig it. She ne- 
glefted all thoſe pleaſures, which perſons of her 
age and quality ufually reliſh; and the greateſt 

part of her time was employed in ſtudies, which 
might adorn her mind, and improve her under- 
ſtanding. 

The duke thought himſelf compleatly happy 
in the poſſeſſion of fo accompliſhed a lady; his 


love could ſcarce be parallelled, and his confi- 
dence 
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® Ad haec politicas artes, bonos et malos regiminis dolos, 
dominationis arcana, humani latibula, ingenii, non modo in- 
telligere mulier, ſed et pertractare quoque ac provehere, tam na- 
turã quam diſciplinã mirifice inſtructa fuit. Caetan, Paſſar. de 
Bello Luſitan. 
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dence in her was entire: He never undertook any 
thing without her -advice, nor would he engage 
himſelf any farther in a matter of ſuch conſe- 
quence, without firſt conſulting with her. He 
therefore ſhewed her the ſcheme of the revoluti- 
on, the names of the conſpirators, and acquaint- 
ed her with what had paſſed as well in the aſſem- 
bly held at Liſbon, as in the conference he had had 
with them at Almada, and the warmth which e- 
very one had ſhown upon this occaſion. . He told 


her, that the expedition of Catalonia had ſo incenſ- 


ed the nobility, that they were all reſolved to re- 


volt, rather than to leave their native country; 


he dreaded, that if he ſhould refuſe to lead them 
on, they would forſake him, and chuſe themſelves 
another leader. Yet he confeſſed, that the great- 
neſs of the danger made him dread the event; 
that whilſt he viewed the throne at a diſtance, the 
flattering idea of royalty was moſt agreeable to his 
mind, but that now having a nearer proſpect of 
it, and of the intervening obſtacles, he was ſtart- 
led; nor could he calmly behold thoſe] dangers 
into which he muſt inevitably plunge himſelf and 
his whole family, in caſe of a diſcovery: That 
the people, on whom they muſt chiefly depend 
for the ſacceſs, were inconſtant, and diſheartned 
by the leaſt difficulty: That the number of the no- 
bility and gentry which he had on his ſide, was 
not ſufficient, unleſs ſupported by the grandees of 
the kingdom; who doubtleſs, jealous of his fortune, 
would oppoſe it, as not being able to ſubmit to 
the government of one, whom they had all along 

looked 
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looked upon as their equal. That theſe conſide- 
rations, as well as the little dependance he could 
make on foreign aſſiſtance, over-ruled his ambiti- 
on, and made him forget the hopes of reigning. 
But the ducheſs, whoſe ſoul was truly great, and 
ambition her ruling paſſion, immediately declar- 
ed herſelf in favour of the conſpiracy. She aſked 
the duke, Whether in caſe the Portugueſe, ac- 
ec cepting his denial, ſhould reſolve to make them- 
« ſelves a republic, he would ſide with them, or 
« with the king of Spain?” “ With his country- 
men undoubtedly, he replied; for whole liber- 
«& ty he would willingly venture his life.” © And 
c why can you not do for your own ſake, anſwer- 
« ed-ſhe, what you would do as a member of 
ce the commonwealth? The throne belongs to 
« you, and ſhould you periſh in attempting to 
« recover it, your fate would be glorious, and ra- 
ther tobe envied than pitied.” Aſter this, ſhe 
urged © his undoubted right to the crown; that 
« Portugal was reduced to ſuch a miſerable ſtate 
* by the Caſtilians, that it was inconſiſtent with 

* the honour of a perſon of his quality, to be an 
« idle looker-on; that his children would re- 
&« proach, and their poſterity curſe his memory, 
« for neglecting ſo fair an opportunity of reſtor- 
« ing them what they ought in juſtice to have 
© had.” Then ſhe repreſented the difference be- 

tween a ſovereign and a ſubject, and the pleaſure 

of ruling inſtead of obeying in a ſervile manner. 
She made him ſenſible, that it would be no ſuch 

difficult matter to re · poſſeſs himfelf of the crown; 
| that 
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that though he could nothope for foreign aſſiſtance, 
yet were the Portugueſe of themſelves able to drive 
the Spaniards out of their country, eſpecially at 
ſuch a favourable juncture as this. In ſhort, ſo 
great was her perſuaſive art, that ſhe prevailed up- 
on the duke to accept the offer made him, but at 
the ſame time confeſſed his prudence, in letting 
the number of the conſpirators increaſe before he. 
joined with them; nor would ſhe adviſe him to 


appear openly in it, until the plot was ripe. 


Mean while the court of Spain grew very jea- 
lous of him. Thoſe extraordinary marks of joy, 
which the Liſbonites had ſhewn at his coming thi- 
ther, had very much alarmed d' Olivarez. It was 
alſo whiſpered about, that there were nightly 
meetings, and ſecret afſemblies held at Liſbon; So 
impoſſible it is, that a buſineſs of ſuch conſequence 
ſhould be wholly concealed. 

Upon this ſeveral councils were held at Madrid, 
in which it was reſolved, that the only way to 
prevent the Portugueſe from revolting, was by 
taking from them their leader, in favour of whom 
Od. 20, it was ſuppoſed they intended to revolt. 
1640, Wherefore d' Olivarez immediately diſ- 

patched a courier to the duke of Bragan- 

za, to acquaint him, that the king deſired to be 
informed, by his own mouth, of the ſtrength of 
every fort and citadel, the condition of the ſea- 
ports, and what garriſons were placed in each of 
them: To this he added, that his friends at court 
were overjoyed at the thoughts of ſeeing him fo 
ſoon, and that every one of them were preparing 
to 
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to receive him with the * due to oa N 
and deſerts. 

This news thunder- ſtruck the unhappy prince; 
he was well aſſured, that ſince ſo many pretences 
were made uſe of to get him into Spain, his de- 
ſtruction was reſolved on, and nothing Jeſs than 


his life could ſatisfy them. They had left off ca- 


reſſes and invitations, and had now ſent poſitive 
orders, which either muſt be obeyed, or probably 
open force would be made uſe of, He concluded, 


that he was betrayed, Such is the fear of thoſe, 


whole thoughts are taken up with great deſigns, 
and who always imagine that the inquiſitive world 
is prying into their actions, and obſerving all their 
ſteps. Thus did the duke, whoſe conduct had 
been always greater than his courage, dread that 
he had plunged himſelf into inevitable deſtruction. 


But to gain time enough to give the conſpira- 


tors notice of his danger, by the advice of the 
ducheſs, he ſent a gentleman, whoſe capacity and 
fidelity he was before aſſured of, to the court of 
Madrid, to aſſure the Spaniſh miniſter, that he 


would ſuddenly wait on the king; but had at the 
ſame time given him private orders to find out all 


the pretences imaginable for the delaying his 
journey, hoping in the mean time to bring the 
conſpiracy to ripeneſs, and thereby to ſhelter him- 

ſelf from the impending ſtorm. | 
As ſoon as this gentleman arrived at Madrid, 
he aſſured the king and the duke d' Olivarez, that 
his maſter followed him. To make his ſtory the 
more plauſible, he took a large houſe, which he 
furniſhed 
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furniſhed very ſumptuouſly, then hired a conſide - 
rable number of ſervants, to whom he before- 
hand gave liveries. In ſhort, he ſpared no coſt 
q to perſuade the Spaniards that his maſter would 
| be in a very little time at court, and that he in- 
tended to appear with an equipage ſuitable to his 
birth | 


> 

1s Some days after, he pretended to have received 

F | | advice that his maſter was fallen ſick. When this 
| | pretence was grown ſtale, he preſented a memo- 
rial to d' Olivarez, in which he deſired that his 
maſter's precedence in the court might be adjuſt- 
ed. He did not in the leaſt queſtion but that this 
would gain a conſiderable time, hoping that the 

grandees, by maintaining their rights, would op- 
poſe his claims. But theſe delays beginning to be 
ſuſpected, the firſt miniſter had the thing ſoon 
decided, and always in favour of the duke of 
Braganza; ſo earneſtly did he deſire to ſee him 
once out of Portugal, and to have him fafe at 
Madrid. 

The conſpirators no ſooner heard of the orders 
which the duke had received, but fearing that he 
might obey them, deputed Mendoza to know what 
he intended to do, and to engage him firmly, if 
poſſible, to their party. This gentleman was 
choſen preferably to any other, becduſe he was 

governor of a town near Villavicioſa; fo that he 
could hide the real intent of his journey from the 
Spaniards, under the ſpecious pretence of buſineſs. 
He did not dare to go directly to the prince's 


houſe, but took an opportunity of meeting him in 
| 2 
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a foreſt one morning as he was hunting; they re- 
tired together into the thickeſt part of the wood, 
where Mendoza ſhewed him what danger he ex- 
poled himſelf to, by going to a place where all 
were his enemies: that by this inconſiderate a- 
ction, the hopes of the nobility, as well as of the 
people, were utterly deſtroyed: that a ſufficient 
number of gentlemen, who were as able to ſerve 
him, as they were willing to do it, or to ſacrifice 
their lives for his ſake, only waited: for his con- 
- ſent to declare themſelves in his favour: that 
now was the very criſis of his fate, and thar he 
muſt this inſtant reſolve to be Cæſar or nothing: 
that the buſineſs would admit of no longer delay, 
leſt the ſecret being divulged, their deſigns ſhould 
prove abortive.. The duke, convinced of the 
truth of what was faid to him, told him that he 
was of his mind, and that he might aſſure his 
friends, that as ſoon as their plot ſhould be ripe, 
he would put himſelf at the head of them. 

This conference ended, Mendoza immediately 
returned home, for fear of being ſuſpected, and 
wrote to ſome of the conſpirators that he had been 
hunting: We had almoſt, continued he, loſt 
* our game in the purſuit, but at laſt the day 
proved a day of good ſport.” Some few days 
after, Mendoza returned to Liſbon, and acquaint- 
ed Pinto that his maſter wanted him, who ſet out 
as ſoon as they had together drawn out a ſhorter 
ſcheme to proceed upon. Coming to Villavicio- 
fa, the firſt thing he acquainted the duke with, was 
the difference which had lately happened at the 

W-: |; court 
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court of Liſbon, the vice-queen loudly complain- 


ing of the haughty pride and inſolence of Vaſcon- 


cellos; nor could ſhe any longer bear that all bu- 
fineſs ſhould be tranſacted by him, whilſt ſhe en- 
joyed an empty title, without any the leaſt au- 
thority. What made her complaints the juſter, 
was, that ſhe was really a deſerving princeſs, and 
capable of diſcharging the truſt which was com- 
mitted to her ſecretary. But it was the greatneſs 
of her genius, and her other extraordinary deſerts, 
which made the court of Spain unwilling to let 
her have a greater ſhare in the government. Pin- 
to obſerved, that this difference could never have 
happened in a better time, ſeeing that the mini- 
ſters of Spain being taken up with this buſineſs, 
would not be at leiſure to pry into his actions, or 
to obſerve the ſteps he ſhould take. 

The duke of Braganza, ſince Mendoza's de- 
parture was fallen into his wonted irreſolution, 
and the nearer the buſineſs came to a criſis, the 
more he dreaded the event: Pinto made uſe of all 
his rhetoric to excite his maſter's courage, and to 
draw him into his former reſolution. . Nay, to 
his perſuaſions he added threatenings; he told him, 
in ſpite of himſelf, the conſpirators would pro- 
claim him king ; and what dangers muſt he run 
then, when the crown ſhould be fixed upon his 
head, at a time when only for want of neceſſary 
preparation, he was not capable of preſerving it ? 
The ducheſs joined with this faithful ſervant, and 
convinced the duke of the baſeneſs of preferring 
lite to honour: He, charmed with her courage, 


yet 
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yet aſhamed to ſee it greater than his own, yield- 
ed to their perſuaſions. 

Mean while, the gentleman 35 he had ſent 
to Madrid, wrote daily to let him know, that he 
could no longer defer his journey on any pretence 
whatſoever, and that Olivarez refuſed to hear the 
excuſes which he would have made. The duke, 
to gain a little longer time, ordered the gentle- 
man to acquaint the Spaniſh miniſter, that he had 
long ſince been at Madrid, had he had money e- 
nough to defray the expence of his journey, and 
to appear at court in a manner ſuitable to his qua- 
lity: that as ſoon as he could receive a ſufficient 
ſam, he would immediately ſet out. 

This buſineſs diſpatched, he conſulted with the 
ducheſs and Pinto about the propereſt means of 
executing their deſign: Several were propoſed, 
but at laſt this was agreed upon, that the plot 
mult break out at Liſbon, whoſe example might 
have a good effect upon the other towns and cities 
of the kingdom: that the ſame day wherein he 
was proclaimed king in the metropolis, he ſhould 
be alfo proclaimed in every place which was un- 
der his dependance; nay, in every borough and 
village, of which any of the conſpirators were the 
leading men, they ſhould raiſe the people, fo that 
one half of the kingdom being up, the other of 
courſe would fall into their meaſures, and the few 
remaining Spaniards would not know on which 
ſide to turn their arms. His own regiment he 
ſhould quarter in Elvas, whoſe governor was whol- 
ly in his intereſt, That as for the manner of 
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their making themſelves maſters of Liſbon, time 
and opportunity would be their beſt counſellors; 
however, the duke's opinion was, that they ſhould 
ſeize the palace in the firſt place, ſo that by ſe- 
curing the vice-queen, and the Spaniards of note, 
they would be like ſo many hoſtages in their hands, 
for the behaviour of the governor and garriſon of 
the citadel, who otherwiſe might very much an- 
noy them, when they were maſters of the town. 
After this, the duke having aſſured Pinto, that 
notwithſtanding any change of fortune, he ſhould 
{till have the ſame place in his affection; he ſent 
him to Liſbon with two letters of truſt, one for 
Almeida, the other for Mendoza ; wherein he 
conjured them to continue faithful to their pro- 
miſes, and reſolutely and courageouſly to finiſh 
what they had begun. 

As ſoon as he arrived at Liſbon, he delivered 
his letters to Almeida and Mendoza, who inſtant- 
ly ſent for Lemos and Coreo, whom Pinto had 
long fince engaged in the intereſt of his maſter, 
Theſe were two rich citizens, who had gone 
through a'l the offices of the city, and had the 
people of it very much at their command; as they 
ſtill carried on their trade, there were a vaſt num- 
ber of poor people daily employed by them, and 
whoſe hatred: to the Spaniards they had ſtill taken 
care to increaſe, by inſinuating that there were 
new taxes to be laid upon ſeveral things at the 
beginning of the next year. When they obſerv- 
ed any one of a fiery temper, they would take 
care to diſcharge him, on pretence that the Caſti- 


lians 
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lians had utterly ruined their trade, and that they 
were no longer able to employ them; but their 
aim was to reduce them to poverty and want, in- 
ſomuch that neceſſity ſnould oblige them to revolt: 
But ſtill would they extend their charity towards 
them, that they might always have them at their 
ſervice. Beſides this, they had engaged ſome of the 
ableſt merchants and tradeſmen in every part of 
Liſbon, and promiſed, that if the conſpirators 
would give them warning over night of the hour 
they intended to riſe, punctually at that time they 
would have half the city up in arms. 

Pinto, being thus ſure of the citizens, turned his 
thoughts to the other conſpirators: He adviſed 
them to be ready for the execution of -their plot 
upon the firſt notice given them; that mean while 
he would have them pretend they had ſome private 
quarrel, and engage their friends to aſſiſt them; 
for many, he obſerved, were not fit to be en- 
truſted with ſo important a ſecret, and others 
could not in cold blood, behold the dangers they 


muſt go through, and yet both be very ſerviceable 


when matters were ripe, and only their ſwords 
wanted. 

Finding every body firm in their reſolutions, 
and impatient to revenge themſelves upon the 
Spaniards, he conferred with Almeida, Mendo- 
za, Almada, and Mello, who fixed upon e. . 
Saturday, the firſt of December, for the 1640. 
great, the 1 important day. Notice was im- 


mediately given to the duke of Braganza, that he 
might cauſe bimſelf «o be pruciaumed King tne 
C 3 lame 
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fame day in the province of Alentejo, moſt part 
of which belonged to him. After which, they 
agreed upon meeting once more before the time. 

On the twenty-fifth of November, according 
to their agreement, they met at Braganza-Houſe, 
where muſtering their forces, they found that 
they could depend upon about one hundred and 
fifty gentlemen, moſt of them heads of families, 
with their ſervants and tenants, and about two 
dundred ſubſtantial citizens, who could bring 
with them a conſiderable number of inferior 
workmen. 
Voaſconcellos's death was unanimouſly reſolved 
on, as a juſt victim, and which would be grate- 
ful to the people. Some urged, that the arch- 
biſhop of Braga deſerved the ſame fate, eſpecial- 
ly conſidering the ſtrength of his genius, and the 
greatneſs of his courage; for it was not to be 
ſuppoſed that he would be an idle looker-on, but 
would probably be more dangerous than the ſe- 
cretary himſelf could be, by raiſing all the Spa- 
niards who were in Liſbon, with their creatures; 
and that whilſt they were buſy in making them- 
ſelves maſters of the palace, he, at the head of 
his people, might fling: himſelf into the citadel, 
or come to the aſſiſtance of the vice-queen, to 
whoſe ſervice he was entirely devoted ; and that 
at ſuch a time as this, pity was unſeaſonable, and 
mercy dangerous. 

Theſe conſiderations made the greateſt part of 
the aſſembly conſent to the prelate's death; and 

he 
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he had ſhared Vaſconcellos's fate, had not * Don 
Miguel d' Almeida interpoſed. He repreſented 
to the conſpirators, that the death of a man of the 
prelate's character and ſtation, would make them 
odious to the people; that it would infallibly draw 
the hatred of the clergy, and of the inquiſition in 
particular, a people who at this juncture were to 
be dreaded, upon the duke of Braganza, to whom 
they would not only give the names of tyrant and 
uſurper, but whom they would alſo excommuni- 
cate; that the prince himſelf would be ſorely griev- 
ed to have the day ſtained with fo cruel an action; 
that he himſelf would engage to watch him ſo 
cloſely on that day, that he ſhould not have an 
opportunity of doing any thing which might be 
prejudicial to the common cauſe, In ſhort, he 
urged fo many things in his behalf, that the pre- 
late's life was granted, the aſſembly not being able 
to deny any thing to fo worthy an advocate. 
Nothing now remained, but to regulate the 
order of the march and attack, which was agreed 
upon in this manner: They ſhould divide into 
four companies, which ſhould enter the palace by 
four different ways; ſo that all the avenues to it 
being ſtopt, the Spaniards might have no com- 
munication with, or be able to aſſiſt, one another: 
that Don Miguel d' Almeida, with his, ſhould 
fall on the German guard, at the enterance of the 
palace: that Mello, lord Ranger, his brother, 
and Don Eſtevan d' Acugna, ſhould attack the 


G 4 | guard, 


® Macedo tells vs, that it was Don Antonio d' Almada; 
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guard, which was always ſet at a place called the 
Fort: that the lord-chamberlain Emanuel Saa, 
Teillo de Menezes, and Pinto, ſhould enter Vaſ- 
concellos's apartment, whom they muſt immedi- 
ately diſpatch: that Don Antonio d' Almada, 
Mendoza, Don Carlos Norogna, and Antonio 
Salſaigni, ſhould ſeize the vice-queen, and the 
Spaniards which were with her, to ſerve for ho- 
ſtages, in caſe of need. Mean while, ſome of 
the gentlemen, with a few of the moſt reputable 
citizens, ſhould proclaim Don John, duke of Bra- 
ganza, king of Portugal, throughout the city; 
and that the people being raiſed by their accla- 
mations, they ſhould make uſe of them to aſſiſt, 
where-ever they found any oppoſition. After this? 
they reſolved to meet on the firſt of December in 
the morning, ſome at Almeida's, ſome at Alma- 
da's, and the reſt at Mendoza's houſe, where e- 
very man ſhould be furniſhed with neceſſary arms. 
While theſe things were tranſacting at Liſbon, 
and that the duke's friends were uſing all their 
endeavours for his re- eſtabliſnment, he received 
an expreſs from Olivarez, who grew very jealous 
of his conduct, with poſitive orders to come im- 
mediately to Madrid ; and that he might have no- 
thing to colour his delay, he remitted him a bill 
upon the royal treaſury for ten thouſand ducats. 
The commands laid upon him were ſo plain 


and poſitive, that the duke could not put off his 


Journey without juſtly increaſing his ſuſpicion, 
He plainly foreſaw, that if he did not obey thoſe 


orders, the court of Madrid would take ſome ſuch 
meaſures 


ti 
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meaſures as might prove fatal to-him, and whol- 
ly deſtroy their project; he would not there- 
fore refuſe to obey, but made part of his houſhold 
immediately ſet out, and take the Madrid road. 
In the preſence of the courier, he gave ſeveral or- 
ders relating to the conduct of thoſe he left his 
deputy-governors, and in all reſpects behaved + 
himſelf like a man who was going a long journey. 
He diſpatched a gentleman to the vice-queen, to 
give her notice of his departure, and wrote to O- 
livarez, that he would be at Madrid in eight days 
time at fartheſt; and that he might engage the 
courier to report all theſe things, he made him a 
conſiderable preſent, under pretence of rewarding 
him for his expeditious haſte, in bringing him 
letters from the king, and his firſt miniſters. At 
the ſame time he let the conſpirators know what 
new orders he had received from court, that they 
might ſee the danger of deferring the execution 
of their deſign ; but they were ſcarce in a capa- 
city of aſſiſting him, an accident having happen- 
ed, which had almoſt broken all their meaſures. 
There was at Liſbon a nobleman, who on all 
occaſions had ſhewn an immortal hatred to the 
Spaniſh government; he never. called them any 
thing but tyrants and uſurpers, and would openly 
rail at their unjuſt proceedings; but nothing an- 
gered him more than the expedition of Catalonia: 
D' Almada, having taken care to fall often into 
his company, thought there was not a truer heart- 
ed Portuguele in the whole kingdom, and that no 
one would more ſtrenuoulſly labour for their libex- 
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ty. But, oh heaven! how great was his ſurprize ? 
when having taken him aſide, and diſcovered the 
whole conſpiracy to him, this baſe, this cowardly 
wretch, whoſe whole courage was placed in his 
tongue, refuſed to have any hand in the buſineſs, 
or to engage himſelf with the conſpirators, pre- 
tending that their plot had no ſolid foundation: 
Bold and adventurous where no danger was, but 
fearful and daunted as ſoon as it appeared. Have 
« you, faid he, to Almada, forces enough to un- 
« dertake fo great a thing? Where is your army 
« to oppoſe the troops of Spain, who upon the 
« firſt news of the revolt will enter the kingdom? 
„What grandees have you at your head? Can 
ce they furniſh you with money ſufficient to de- 
« fray the expence of a civil war? I fear, contt- 
„ nued he, that inſtead of revenging yourſelves 
on the Spaniards, and freeing Portugal from 
% flavery, you will utterly ruin it, by giving the 
“ Spaniards a ſpecious pretence for doing what 
they have been ſo long endeavouring at.“ 

D' Almada, who expected nothing leſs than 
ſuch an anſwer, and being very much troubled 
at his having entruſted the ſecret to a man, who 


in al! probability would betray it, without reply- 


ing drew his ſword, and coming up to the other, 


his eyes ſparkling with rage; © Baſe wretch, ſaid 


6 he, by thy deceitful words thou haſt drawn a 
&« ſecret from me, with which thou muſt take 
« my life, or by the loſs of thine atone for thy 
« treachery.” The other, ho had always thought 


it lafeſt) to avoid the neareſt danger, at the ſight 
of 
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of d' Almada's naked fword, promiſed to do any 
thing. He offered to ſign the conſpiracy, and 
found weighty reaſons to deſtroy his former ob- 
jections; he ſwore that he would bury the ſecret 
in his heart, and endeavoured all he could to per- 
ſuade Almada, that it was neither want of courage 
or hatred to the Spaniards, which had at firſt 
made him averſe to what he had propoſed. 

Notwithſtanding his oaths and promiſes, d' Al- 
mada could not be thoroughly fatisfied of this 
man's fidelity; he took care, without loſing ſight 
of him, to let the others know what had happen- 
ed. A general conſternation immediately fpread 
itſelf amongſt them, and they feared, that the 
proſpect of the danger which he muſt ſhare, or 
the hope of a reward, would make this wretch be- 
tray them. Upon this, they reſolved to defer the 
execution of their project, and forced Pinto to 
write to his maſter, to put off his being proclaim- 
ed in his country, until he ſhould hear further 
from them. But Pinto, who knew how dange- 
rous it was to defer ſuch a thing, though but for 
a day, at the fame time ſent him another letter, 
in which he deſired him to take no notice of {is 
firſt, ſeeing that it was only the effect of a panic 
fear, which had ſeized the conſpirators, and 
which would be over long before the expreſs ar- 
rived. 

Nor was this crafty man at all deceived; for 
the next day finding every thing {till and quiet, 
and the perſon who cauſed the alarm, making 
freſh promiſes of ſecrecy, they concluded that ei- 
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ther he had armed his mind with a generous re- - 


ſolution of aſſiſting them, or was afraid of im- 


peaching ſo many perſons of quality; and there- 
fore they determined to proceed to execution on 
the appointed day. But another adventure hap- 
pened, which diſquieted them as much as the for- 
mer. 

There were always in the palace ſeveral of the 
conſpirators, walking up and down like courtiers 
out - of place, whole buſineſs it was to obſerve 


what was done within; but on the evening of 


the laſt of November, they came in a fright ta 
their companions, to tell them that Vaſconcellos, 
by whoſe death they were to begin the mighty 
work, was juſt gone on board a Yacht, and had 
croſſed the Tagus. Who but conſpirators would 
have taken notice of fo indifferent a thing? For 
a thouſand reaſons, in which they were not con- 
cerned, might have made him go on the other 
{ide of the water; but they immediately conclud- 
ed, that this artful ſtateſman, who had always 
his ſpies abroad, had diſcovered their plot, and 


was about to bring into Liſbon thoſe ſoldiers 


which were quartered in the villages on the other 
fide of the river. Death, in its molt ghaſtly ſhape, 
appeared to them, and they fancied that they al- 
ready felt the cruelleſt torments which could be 
inflicted, Some were reſolving to fly into Africa, 
others into England; and all of them ſpent the 
firſt part of the night in the greateſt diſquiet ima- 
ginable, between the hopes of life, and fear of 
death. But about the middle of the night their 


appre- 
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apprehenſions vaniſhed; for ſome who had been 
ſauntring about the port, to endeavour to diſco- 
ver the ſecretary's deſign, came and brought them 
the welcome news, that Vaſconcellos had been 
only diverting himſelf upon the water, and that 
he was returned, with the muſic playing before 
him. A ſudden joy ſucceeded to their grief, and 
about an hour after, being informed that every 
thing was quiet in the palace, and every body 
buried in a profound ſleep, they returned home 
to enjoy a little reſt, that they might be fitter for 
the morning's work. 

It was very late, or rather very early, when 
they parted, and within ſome few hours of their 
appointed time, and yet an accident happened 
within thoſe few hours, which had almoſt betray- 
ed them; ſo dangerous and uncertain are enter- 
prizes of this nature, whilſt there are men, whom 
hopes of gain, or fear of puniſhment, can work 
upon to betray their fellows. Don George Mello, 
brother to the lord Ranger, lodged at a relation's 
houſe, in the furtheſt fuburbs of Liſbon. This 
gentleman thought, that now the time was come 
in which the conſpiracy would break out, and 
there was no neceſſity of hiding it any longer from 
this relation, whom he had reaſon to believe was 
his friend, as alſo one that might be ſerviceable 
to them, and who otherwiſe would for ever re- 
proach him with having diſtruſted him as one not 
true to the intereſt of his country. Wherefore 
as ſoon as he came home, he went into his cham- 
ber, and there revealed the fecret, deſiring him 


to 
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to join in the enterprize with ſo many perſons of 
quality, and to behave himſelf as a Portugueſe 
ought to do upon ſuch an occaſion. The other, 
farprized at the ſtrangeneſs of this news, affected 
a ſeeming joy ſor the approaching liberty of his 
country, thanked Mello for the confidence he re- 
poſed in him, and aſſured him, that he account- 
ed himſelf happy in having an opportunity of ex- 
poſing his life in ſo juſt and glorious a cauſe. 

Upon this Mello retired to his chamber, to lay 
himſelf down to fleep, but ſcarce was he got thi- 
ther, when he began ſeriouſly to reflect upon what 
he had been doing, and could not but think him- 
felf guilty of a very inconſiderate action, in put- 
ting the lives of ſo many perſons of quality in the 
power of one, of whoſe principles he was not o- 
over-well aſſured; then began he to fancy, that 
he had obſerved ſomething of fear in the coun- 
tenance of the perſon, at the time when he was 
adviſing him to ſhare the danger of the under- 
taking. 

Full of theſe reflections, he could not lay him 
down to reſt, but was walking in great diſorder 
about his chamber, when he thought he over- 
heard a kind of whiſpering noiſe. ' Opening his 
window ſoftly, to ſee if any body was in the ſtreet, 
he could perceive a ſervant holding his relation's 
horſe, and himſelf ready to mount, Enraged at 
this, he ſnatched his ſword, and haſtening down 
ſtairs, ſeized his kinſman, and aſked him whither 
he was going at this unſeaſonable time. The 
other would have forged an excuſe, and was ham- 

| mering 
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mering.out a lie, but Mello holding his point to 
his breaſt, threatened to kill him, if he did not 
immediately go in again; then ordered he the 
keys of the houſe to be brought him, and having 
faſtened all the doors himſelf, he retired with his 
kinſman, nor would he loſe ſight of him till it 
was time to go to the rendevouz, to which he 
carried him. | | 

But now the morning dawned, that was to de- 
cide whether the duke of Braganza ſhould be the 
king and deliverer of his country, or be account - 
ed a rebel and traitor, 

Betimes in the morning the conſpirators met at 
the appointed places, where they were to be fur- 
niſhed with arms. They all appeared with ſo 
much reſolution and courage, that they rather 
ſeemed marching to a certain victory, than to an 
uncertain enterprize. But what is very much to 
be admired at, is, that amongſt ſuch a number of 
nobility, gentry, citizens, nay, prieſts, not one 
ſhould falſify his word, or break his promiſe, 
though their intereſts in the event were very dif- 
ferent; but they all ſeemed as impatient for the 
important moment, as if each there had been the 
contriver of the ſcheme, or at the head of the en- 
terprize; or rather, as if the crown was to have 
been the reward of each mdividual man's labour. 
Several ladies alſo made themſelves famous on that 
day. But the noble behaviour of Donna Philip- 
pa de Villenes ought never to be forgotten, who 
with her own hands armed both her ſons; and 


giving them their Fyords, © Go, my children, 
„aid 
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“ faid ſhe, put an end to a tyrant's power, revenge 
« yourſelves on your enemies, free your country, 
% and be aſſured, that if ſucceſs does not crown 
« your undertaking, your mother never will live 
© to ſee the cruel fate of fo many brave and de- 
&« ſerving patriots.” _ 

Every one being armed, they made the beſt of 
their way towards the palace, moſt of them in 
litters, that they might conceal their number and 
their arms. There they divided into four com- 
panies, and waited with impatience until the pa- 
lace-clock ſtruck eight; that, and the firing of a 
piſtol, being the appointed ſignal. Never did 
time ſeem ſo long; they feared that their being at 
that place ſo early, and in ſuch a number, might 
make the ſecretary jealous of their deſign : But at 
laſt the long expected hour ſtruck, and Pinto fir- 
ing a piſtol, they ruſhed forward to execute their 
bold defign. 

Don Miguel d' Almeida, with thoſe that accom- 
panied him, fell upon the German guard, who 
were fo far from expecting any attack, that they 
were fitting very careleſly, few of them having 
their arms in hand; ſo that they were cut to pie- 
ces, without ſcarce making any reſiſtance. 

The lord Ranger, with his brother Mello, and 
Don Eſtevan d' Acugna, fell on the Spaniards, 
who kept guard at a place before the palace, cal- 
led the Fort. Theſe nobles, followed by moſt 
of the citizens who were engaged in the conſpira- 
cy, fell upon the Caſtilians ſword in hand, and 


fought moſt reſolutely; but no one behaved him- 
{elf 
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ſelf more bravely than one of the city prieſts: 
This reverend man, with a crucifix in one hand, 
and a ſword in the other, appeared at the head 
of his party, and encouraged the people, both 
by his words and his example, to cut their ene- 
mies in pieces. The Spaniards awed at the ſight 
of fo religious an object, neither durſt offend him, 
nor defend themſelves, but fled before him. In 
ſhort, after ſome ſmall reſiſtance, the officer of 
the guard, willing to ſave his own life, was for- 
ced tocry out with the reſt, © Long live the duke 
of Braganza, king of Portugal! 

Pinto, having forced his way into the palace, 
marched at the head of thoſe who were to en- 
ter Vaſconcellos's apartment, ſo undauntedly, and 
with fo little concern, that meeting with an ac- 
quaintance, who, ſurprized and frighted, aſked 
him, whither he was going with ſuch a number 
of armed men, and what they deſigned to do; 
Nothing, ſaid he ſmiling, but change our ma- 
* ſter, rid you of a tyrant, and give Portugal their 
6 rightful king.“ | 

Entering the ſecretary's apartment, the firſt 
perſon they met with was the * civil Corregidor ; 
who, thinking that the noiſe he heard proceeded 
from ſome private quarrel, would have interpoſ- 
ed his authority, but hearing a cry of © Long live 
the duke of Braganza, etc.” thqught he was in 
honour obliged to cry out © Long live the king of 
Spain and Portugal:“ but he loſt his life for his 

ill 
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ill-timed loyalty, one of the conſpirators immedi- 
ately ſhooting him through the head. 
Antonio Correa, firſt clerk of the focretary's 
office, ran out to know the occaſion of this tumult. 
This was the man who was employed in oppreſ- 
ſing the people, and who, after the example of 
his maſter, treated the nobility of the kingdom 
with ſcorn and contempt ; therefore as ſoon as he 
appeared, Don Antonio de Menezes plunged his 
{word into his boſom. But the blow not ending 
either his life or pride, and thinking that they had 
miſtaken him, he turned towards Menezes, his 
eyes ſparkling with rage and indignation, and, in 
a paſſionate manner, cryed out, Villain, dareſt 
* thou ſtrike me?” But Menezes, without anſwer- 
ing redoubled his blows; and the other, having 
received four or five ſtabs, fell down : However, 
none of the wounds proved mortal, and he eſcap- 
ed at that time, to loſe his life afterwards in an ig- 
nominious manner, by the hands of the common 
hangman. 

This buſineſs had ſtopped the conſpirators, but 

as ſoon as Correa fell, they all ruſhed forwards to- 
wards Vaſconcellos's apartment. 'There was with 
him, at that time, Don Garcez Palleia, a captain 
of foot; who ſeeing ſo many armed men, imme- 
diately concluded, that their deſign was to butch- 
er the ſecretary. And although he was under no 
manner of obligation to that miniſter, yet he 
thought himſelf in honour obliged to lend him 
what aſſiſtance he could; wherefore ſtanding at 
the door, with his ſword in hand, he barred that 
paſſage: 
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paſſage: but one of the conſpirators running him 
through the arm, and ſeveral, who were unwil- 
ling to give him fair play, preſſing forward, he 
was glad to make his eſcape, by leaping out of a 
window. | 
Upon this, all the company that was with Pin 
to entered the chamber at once, and fought Vaſe 
concellos: they over-turned the bed and tables, 
broke open the trunks, and every one was deſirous 
of giving him the firſt blow; yet ſpite of their en- 
deavour, they could not find him, and they be- 
gan to fear that he had made his eſcape: But at laſt 
an old maid-ſervant being threatened with death, 
unleſs ſhe would tell where her maſter was, and 
ſeeing the uplifted ſwords, pointed to a pres which 
was made within the wall, and in which they 
found the ſecretary buried under a heap of papers. 

So great was his fear of death, which he ſaw 
ſurrounding him on every fide, that it prevented 
his ſpeech. Don Roderigo de Saa, lord chamber- 
lain, was the man who killed him, by ſhooting 
him through the head with a piſtol; after which, 
ſeveral of the conſpirators ſtabbed him, then threw 
him out of the window, crying, Liberty! liber - 
« ty! The tyrant is dead! Long live Don John, 
« king of Portugal!” 118 

The noiſe which all this had made, had drawn 
a vaſt number of people to the palace · court, who. 
ſeeing the ſecretary's body thrown out, ſhouted 
in a moſt joyful manner; then ruſhing upon the 
carcaſe, they mangled it, every one being eager 
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to give him a ſtab, thinking, that through his 
ſides, they wounded tyranny. 

Thus periſhed Miguel Vaſconcellos, a Portu- 
gueſe by birth, but by inclination a Spaniard, and 


a a fworn enemy to his country. He had an excellent 


genius for buſineſs, was crafty, politic, nor could 
any man apply himſelf cloſer to it than he did. 
He was always inventing new ways of extorting 
money from the people, was unmerciful, inexor- 
able, and cruel, without the leaſt regard to friend 
or relation; ſo fixed, that after he had taken a re- 
ſolution, no one could biaſs his temper; and ſo 
hardened, that he never knew what the ſtings of 
conſcience were. He had a ſoul that was not cap- 
able of reliſhing any pleaſure, but that of hoard- 
ing up money; ſo that he left vaſt ſums behind 
him, part of which the people plundered, being 
willing to repay themſelves, , in ſome meaſure, 
that which had been extorted from them. 

Pinto, without loſs of time, - marched directly 
to join the other conſpirators, who were to make 
themſelves maſters of the palace, and to ſeize the 
vice-queen ; he found that the buſineſs was already 
done, and that ſucceſs had every where crowned 
their undertakings. Thoſe, who were appointed 
for that expedition, came directly up to her cham- 
ber, and the furious mob, who followed them, 
threatening to ſet her apartment on fire, if the door 
was not immediately opened; the vice- queen, 
thinking by her preſence to pacify the nobility, 
and awe the people, came out, attended by her 
maids of honour, and the archbiſhop of Braga; 


and 
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and addreſſing herſelf to the chief conſpirators, 
** I own, gentlemen, faid ſhe, that the ſecretary 


« juſtly deſerved your hatred and indignation; 


&« his cruelty and his haughty inſolence were in- 
< tolerable, nor can his death be charged upon 
< you as a crime, ſince you have only delivered 
«* yourſelves from an oppreſſing miniſter : But 
cannot his blood fatisfy you? Or what other 
victim would you facrifice to your reſentment ? 
* Think ſeriouſly, that although his illegal con- 
duct may excuſe this inſurrection, yet ſhould 
« you any longer continue in arms, rebellion 
« will be laid at your doors, and you will put it 
« out of my power to make your peace with the 
“ king.” 

Don Antonio de Menezes anſwered, and aſſured 
her, © That ſo many perſons of quality had not 
taken up arms to murder a wretch, who ought 
*« to have loſt his life by the hands of the common 
« hangman; but that their deſign was to reſtore 
the crown to the duke of Braganza, to whom it 
« lawfully belonged, and which the king of Spain 
had unjuſtly uſurped; and that they were all 
« ready to ſacrifice their lives in ſo glorious a 
% cauſe.” She was about to reply, and to inter- 
poſe the king's authority; but d' Almeida, who 
feared that ſuch a ſpeech might have a dangerous 
effect upon the people, or at leaſt cool their cou- 
rages, interrupted her, ſaying, That Portugal 


« acknowleged no other king but the duke of 


« Braganza.“ ** which the people ſhouted 
_ again, 
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again, crying, Long live Don John, king of 
« Portugal.” ; 
The vice-queen believing that her preſence 
might be of ſervice in the city, and have a good 
effect upon the people every where, where the 
conſpirators were not preſent, was going in haſte 
down ſtairs; but Don Carlos Norogna ſtopped 
her, deſiring that ſhe would retire to her own a- 
partment, aſſuring her that ſhe ſhould be treated 
with as much reſpect as if ſhe ſtill had the ſupreme 
command in the kingdom; but told her that it 
would be dangerous for fo great a princeſs to ex- 
poſe herſelf to the inſults of a furious people, who 
were jealous of their liberties, and enflamed with 
thirſt of revenge. The queen eaſily underſtood 
the meaning of his words, and found that ſhe was 
their priſoner. Enraged at this, And what can 
* the people do to me?” cryed ſhe. © Nothing, 
te madam, replied Norogna in a paſſion, but fling 
« your highneſs out of the window.” | 

The archbiſhop of Braga, hearing this anſwer, 
grew furious, and ſnatching a ſword from. one 
of the ſoldiers who ſtood next him, he flew to- 
wards Norogna, reſolving to revenge the vice- 
queen, and had certainly met with death, the juſt 
reward of his raſnneſs, had not Don Miguel d' 
Almeida laid hold of him, and embracing him, 
begged him to conſider what danger he expoſed 
himſelf to, telling him that he was already hated 
enough by the conſpirators; nor had he found it 
an eaſy taſk to obtain a promiſe of them that they 
would ſpare his life; why then would he urge them 


by 
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by an action, which would not only be unprofit« - 
able to his cauſe, but which alſo ſo highly miſbe- 


came his character. The prelate, convinced of 
the truth of what his friend faid, was obliged to 
diſſemble his anger; however, he hoped that he 
ſhould meet with ſome favourable opportunity of 


revenging himſelf on Norogna, and doing ſome» - 


thing for the ſervice of Spain, to whoſe intereſt 
he was entirely devoted. 

The reſt of the Spaniards who were in the pa- 
lace, were made priſoners by the other conſpira- 
tors: Amongſt theſe, were the marquiſs of Pue- 
bla, major-domo to the vice-queen, and elder 
brother to the marquiſs de Leganez; Don Dida- 
co Cardenas, lieutenant-general of the cavalry; 
Don Ferdinand de Caſtro, comptroller of the na- 
vy- office; the marquiſs de Baynetto, an Italian, 
gentleman-uſher to the vice- queen; with ſome 
ſea-officers, who lay on ſhore, and whole ſhips 
were in the harbour. All this was done as regu- 
larly and quietly, as if they had been taken up by 
an order from the king of Spain, no body ſtir- 


ring to their aſſiſtance, and they not being able to 
defend themſelves, molt of them having been ſeiz- 


ed in their beds. | 

This done, Don Antonio de Salfaigni, follow- 
ed by a croud of friends, and an inumerable mul- 
titude of people, went up into the hall, where the 
court of juſtice was then fitting, and in an elegant 
ſpeech laid before them the preſent happineſs of 
Portugal, who had reſtored their own lawful king; 


he told them, that tyranny was now no more, 
and 
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and that the laws, which had been long lighted 
and neglected, ſhould henceforward take their re- 
gular courſe. This ſpeech was applauded by the 
whole court, and they changed the title of their 
decrees, which they no longer made in the name 
of the king of Spain, but in the name of Don John, 
king of Portugal. 

Whilſt Salſaigni was thus perſuading the high 
court of juſtice to adhere to the duke of Braganza's 
intereſt, Don Gaſton Coutingno was taking out of 
priſon thoſe who had been thrown into it by the 
cruelty of the Spaniſh miniſter, Theſe unhappy 
wretches, who had all along been periuaded, that 
they ſhould end their lives in their diſmal dun- 
geons, unleſs taken out to be led to a cruel death; 
ſeeing themſelves now at liberty, and their coun- 
try in a fair way of being freed, and reſolving to 
ſuffer any thing, rather than to return to their dark 
priſons, formed a body no leſs formidable than 
that of the conſpirators, and who were as fully re- 
ſolved to ſet the duke of Braganza on the throne, 

But in the mid!t of this general joy, Pinto, with 
the reſt of the leaders, were under great apprehen- 
ſions: The Spaniards were yet maſters of the ci- 
tadel, from whence they could eaſily burn and 
deſtroy the town; beſides which, the port was o- 
pen to the Spaniſh fleet: therefore thinking that 
they had done nothing till they had taken that 
place, they went up to the vice-queen, and deſir- 
ed her to ſign a warrant to the governor, by vir- 
tue of which he ſhould be obliged to give them 


poſſeſſion of the citadel. 
She, 
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She, far from granting what they aſked, up- 
braided them as rebels and traitors, and with in- 
dignation aſked them, whether they had a mind 


to make her an accomplice? But d' Almada, Who 


knew how dangerous it was to leave the enemies 
any longer in that fort, and being provoked at 
the vice-queen's denial, his eyes ſparkling with 
rage, {wore violently, that if ſhe did not ſign the 
warrant, he would forthwith put every one of the 
Spaniards to death, whom they had taken in the 
palace. 

The poor princeſs, frightened with theſe threats, 
and unwilling to be the occaſion of the death af 
ſo many perſons of quality, was obliged to com- 
ply, thinking at the ſame time that the governor 
knew his duty too well, to obey an order, which 
he might be aſſured was ſigned by compulſion: 
but ſhe was very much miſtaken in her conjecture; 
for Don Lewis del Campo, the Spaniſh governor, 
was a man of no reſolution at all, and ſeeing the 
conſpirators &Ming armed towards the citadel, and 
all the people of the town following them, who 
threatened to cut him and his garriſon in pieces, 
unleſs he immediately ſurrendered, was glad to 
ſee the warrant, and have ſo fair an excuſe for his 
cowardice; wherefore he immediately obeyed the 
order, and gave up the fort. 

Proud of having diſpatched their buſineſs ſo 
happily, the conſpirators forthwith deputed Men- 
doza, and the lord Ranger, to the duke of Bra- 
ganza, to acquaint him with their ſucceſs, and 
aſſure him, that nothing was now wanting but the 
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preſence of their king to compleat the happineſs 
of his ſubjects. 

Notwithſtanding their meſſage, his preſence 
was not equally coveted by every body, The 
grandees of the kingdom could not fee him raiſ- 
ed to the throne, without bcing inwardly jealous 
of his fortune; and thoſe of the nobility, who 
were not let into the ſecret, refuſed as yet to de- 
clare theraſclves; nay, ſome went ſo far as to aſ- 
{ure the people, that the duke would never ap- 
prove of ſo raſh an action, and whoſe conſequence 
might be fo fatal to them all. Thoſe, who were 
in the Spaniſh intereſt, were in a ſtrange conſter- 
nation, and did not dare ſo much as ſtir abroad, 
leſt they ſhould be ſacrificed by the people, whoſe 
rage was not yet appealed: In ſhort, every body 
cemed at an uncertainty, and waited impaticntly 
for the reſolutions of the duke of Braganza. 

But his friends, who were better acquainted 
with his intentions, ſtill purſued what they had io 
happily began, and aſſembled in the palace, to give 
the neceſſary orders. The archbiſhop of Liſbon was 
unanimouſly choſen preſident of the council, and 
Jord-licutenant of Portugal till the king's arrival. 
He would at firſt have refuſed the office, declaring 
that his opinion was, that they had more need of 
a good general at their head, than of a man of 
his character. However, being preſſed by the 
aſſembly to accept the place, he conſented to it, 
on condition that he might have the archbiſhop of 
Braga for his collegue; who, he ſaid, was well ac- 

quainted 
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quainted with the buſineſs, and might be very 
{crviceable to him during the king's abſence. 

This cunning prelate choſe his brother arch- 
biſhop ſooner than any other man, well knowing 
that if he did accept it, he made himſelf an ac- 
complice in what he called rebellion, and would 
be accounted criminal by the Spaniſh miniſter: 
Beſides which, he would have only had the title 
of one of the Jord-lientenants, without any ſhare 
of the power, But if, on the other hand, he re- 
fuſed it, he ſhould for ever put him out of the 
king's favour, and make him odious to all the 
people who henceforwards would look on him as 
an open and profeſſed enemy to his country. 

The archbiſhop of Braga was very ſenſible of 
the ſnare which was laid for him; but as he was 
wholly devoted to the vice-queen, and firm to the 
Spaniſh intereſt, he refuſed having any thing to 
do with the adminiſtration; ſo that the whole bur- 
den of the public affairs fell upon the archbiſhop 
of Liſbon: to eaſe him of part of which, they gave 
him for aſſiſtants Don Miguel d' Almeida, Pedro 
Mendoza, and Don Antonio d' Almada. 

One of the firſt orders which the new governor 
gave, was to ſeize upon the three Spaniſh galloons 
which were then in the harbour; upon which they 
armed a few barks, and in them went molt part 
of the Liſbon youth, ſo deſirous were they of ſhew- 
ing their affection to the king: but the galloons 
were taken without reſiſtance, the officers, and the 
greateſt part of the ſhips crew, having been ſeized 
in the morning aſhore. ; 
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That very evening couriers were diſpatched to 
every province, to exhort the people to give thanks 
for the recovery of their liberties, and the reſto- 
ration of the duke of Braganza; with orders at the 
ſame time to all governors of towns, and other 
magiſtrates, to have him proclaimed king of Por- 
tugal, and to take all the Spaniards, in their re- 
ſpective diſtricts, into cuſtody. 

And now they began to prepare every thing at 
Liſbon for the reception of the new king, and the 
archbiſhop ſent word to the late vice-queen, that 
ſhe would very much oblige them, in leaving the 
palace where ſhe was, for he thought the king 
would want her apartment, and that he had pre- 


pared every thing for her reception at the palace 
of Xabregas, which was at the farther end of the 


town. This princeſs received the order with a 
ſcornful look, and without anſwering a word, 0- 
beyed it. She went through the ſtreet, but with- 
out the uſual train of courtiers and croud of peo- 
ple; there was only the archbiſhop of Braga with 
her, who ſtill gave her manifeſt tokens of his re- 
ſpect, even now when he expoſed his life by fo 
doing. 

Mean while the duke of Braganza continued in 
the cruel] ſtate of uncertainty, ſometimes flatter- 
ing himſelf with the moſt pleaſing ideas which a 
lively hope can form, and ſometimes under the 
moſt diſmal apprehenſions which frightened fan- 
cy can ſuggeſt. The diſtance between Villavici- 
ofa and Liſbon being thirty leagues, he could not 
know what had paſſed in his behalf fo ſoon as he 

could 
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could have wiſhed. All that he knew was, that on 
this day his life and fortune were at ſtake. He 
had at firſt reſolved to have himſelf proclaimed 
at the ſame time in all the towns which were un- 


der his dependance; but his mind changed, and 


he determined to wait for the news of what had 
paſſed at Liſbon, before he undertook any thing. 
There ſtill remained the kingdom of Algarva, and 
the citadel of Elvas, to which he could retire, in 
caſe his party at Liſbon ſhould fail; nay, he 
thought he could clear himſelf of having any hand 
in the conſpiracy, eſpecially at a time when the 
Spaniards would be glad to believe him innocent. 

He had planted ſeveral couriers on the road to 
Liſbon, and thereby expected to have an account 
of what had paſſed betimes; but he had waited with 
impatience all the day, and the greateſt part of the 
night, without hearing any thing, and the next 
morning was already near at hand, when Mello 
and Mendoza, who had rode poſt from Liſbon, 
arrived, They threw themſelves at the duke's 
feet, by which action, as well as by the joy which 
appeared in their faces, the ſucceſs of their under- 
taking might be better read, than it was poſſible 
for them to expreſs, 

They were about to give him an exact account 
of every thing ; but the duke, without hearing a 
word of what they had to tell him, conducted 
them to the ducheſs's apartment. The two no- 
blemen ſaluted her with the fame reſpe&, as if 
ſhe had actually been upon the throne; they aſſur- 


ed her of the good-wiſhes and fidelity of her ſub- 
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jects; and to ſhew her that they acknowleged her 
their queen, they now gave her the title of Maje- 
{ty, whereas the kings and queens of Portugal had 
hitherto been always called their Highneſſes. 

We may eaſily judge of what paſſed in the 
hearts of this royal pair, if we conſider the fears 
and agitations which they were before in, and to 
what grandeur they were now raiſed. Nothing 
but ſhoats of joy were heard throughout the pa- 
lace, the happy news ſoon ſpread, and the ſame 
morning the king was proclaimed in all thoſe pla- 
ces, where it ſhould have been done the day be- 
fore; Mello and Alphonlo alſo had him proclaim- 
ed at Elvas. The people came in crouds to pay 
their homage to the new king; which, though 
in a confuſed manner, was no leſs agreeable to him, 
than what he afterwards received in all the for- 
meal pomp of ceremony. 

The king immediately ſet out for Liſbon, with 
the fame equipage which had been prepared for 
his ſetting out for Madrid. He was accompani- 
ed by the marquiſs de Ferreira, a relation of his; 
the count de Vimioſo; and ſeveral other perſons 
of quality, who-were come to wait upon him to 
the capital, 

The queen he left at Villavicioſa, knowing that 
her preſence was neceſſary there to keep the pro- 
vinces in awe, Every where, upon the roads to 
Liſbon, they met with infinite numbers of peo- 
ple, who crouded forwards to ſee the king; who 
had the ſatisfaction every where of hearing the 
people bleſſing him, and curſing the Spaniards. 

All 
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All the nobility, with the whole court, and the 
magiſtrates of the city, met him at a great Dee. 6. 
diſtance from Liſbon, and he entered the 
town amidſt the acclamations of a joyful people. 

That evening there were illuminations every 
where, and fireworks in every public place; each 
citizen in particular had a bonfire before his door, 
which made a Spaniard ſay, “ The duke of Bra- 
* ganza was a happy prince, who had got a whole 
kingdom for a bonfire.” Nor was it long in- 
deed before he was maſter of the whole kingdom, 
every town followed the example of their capital, 
and ſeemed as if they had a plot ripe for executi- 
on. Freſh couriers every day arrived, who brought 
news of towns, and ſumetimes of whole provin- 
ces, which had driven the Caſtilians out, and pro- 
claimed the duke of Braganza. Nor were many 
of the Spaniſh governors more reſolute than the 
commander of the citadel of Liſbon; and whether 
they wanted ſoldiers, ammunition, or courage, is 
uncertain, but moſt of them ſurrendered, with- 
out ſo much as giving the Portugueſe the trouble 
of firing a gun. In ſhort, they fled the kingdom 
like ſo many criminals who had broke out of pri- 
ſon; each man dreaded Vaſconcellos's fate, and 
trembled at the ſight of an incenſed multitude: 
nor was there a Spaniard left in the whole king- 
dom, but thoſe who were taken into cuſtody, and 
all this in leſs than a fortnight's time. 

Don Ferdinand de la Cueva, commander of the 
citadel of St, Juan, at the mouth of the Tagus, 
was the only man who offered to make any re- 
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ſiſtance, and to preſerve the place for the king his 
maſter, The garriſon was wholly compoſed of 
Spaniards, the officers brave, and reſolved to hold 
it out to the laſt; and therefore, as ſoon as the 
Portugueſe approached them, made a vigorous 
defence. They were obliged to beſiege it in form; 
to that end they brought cannon from Liſbon, 
and opened the trenches before it, which they car- 
ried as far as the counterſcarp, ſpite of the conti- 
nual fire of the beſieged, and their frequent ſallies. 
But the king, who knew that treating with the com- 
mander would be not only the ſafeſt, but the ſhort- 
eſt way, made him ſuch advantageous propoſals, 
that the governor could not reſiſt the temptation z 
but dazled with the proſpect of the vaſt fam which 
was offered, beſides a commandry of the Order of 
Chriſt, and pretending that his garriſon was not 
ſtrong enough to hold out a ſiege, he ſurrendered 
upon terms, ſpite of the chief officers, who refuſ- 
ed to ſign the capitulation. 

This done, the king thought it beſt not to de- 
fer his coronation, that he might thereby confirm 
his royalty, and confecrate his majeſty. The ce- 
remony was performed on the fifteenth of Decem- 
ber with all the magnificence imaginable; the 
duke d' Aveiro, the marquiſs de Villareal, the 
duke de Carmino, his ſon, the count de Monſa- 
no, and all the other grandees of the kingdom, be- 
ing preſent. The archbiſhop of Liſbon at the 
head of all the clergy of his dioceſe, and accom- 
panied by ſeveral other biſhops, met him at the 
door of the cathedral; there he was ſolemnly ac- 

know- 
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knowleged by the ſtates of the kingdom their 
rightful and lawful king: after which every one 
of them took the oath of allegiance. 

Some few days after the coronation, the queen 
arrived at Lifbon with a ſumptuous equipage and 
numerous retinue. All the court went out of 
town to meet her, aud ſhe already had with her 
all the officers of her houſhold. The king him- 
ſelf met her at ſome diſtance from the town. This 
prince omitted nothing which might make her 
entery appear magnificent, and convince the peo- 
ple that he believed ſhe had very much contribut- 
ed to the placing the crown upon his head. Eve- 
ry one obſerved, that notwithſtanding her fortune 
was altered, y2t was not the queen in the leaſt 
changed, but behaved herſelf as majeſtically, as 
if ſhe had been born to, and was educated for the 
poſſeſſion of a throne. 


SUCH was the ſucceſs of this great enterprize, 
as happily finiſhed, as it was prudently begun ; 
which may be reckoned a ſort of miracle, conſi- 
dering the vaſt number of perſons, and the differ- 
ent quality and inclinations of thoſe who were let 
into the ſecret: Nor can it be accounted for, but 
from the natural hatred which the Portugueſe had 
to a Spaniſh government; a hatred! which took 
its riſe from the frequent wars which theſe neigh- 
bouring nations waged againſt one another, ever 
ſince they had been monarchies; as well as from 
their being both concerned in the diſcovery of the 
Indies, and the frequent debates which they had 
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concerning their commerce. Theſe at laſt grew 
into an inveterate hatred, which was now increaſ- 
ed by the tyranny of Spain. 

The news of the revolution ſoon reached the 
court of Spain. D' Olivarez was almoſt driven to 
deſpair at the hearing of it; he ſaw his own pro- 
ject miſcarry, and ruin threatening his country, 
which might have been eaſily prevented, bat could 
not now be remedied. Nor had Spain any nced 
of acquiring new enemies, the French and Dutch 
troops already employed their utmoſt forces; with 
much ado they reſiſted their combined ſtrength ; 
and the revolt of Catalonia, he feared, might in- 
vite other provinces to do the like. 

There was no one now in the court of Madrid 
ignorant of the news, but the king himſelf; eve- 
ry one thought that he ought to be informed of it, 
yet no one dared undertake the ungratefal taik, 
for fear of incurring the miniſter's ditpleaſure, 
whoſe implacable temper they knew too well, to 
hope that he would ever forgive an offence of this 
nature. At laſt the duke, ſeeing that the ſtory 
was too well known, to be any longer concealed 
from the king, and fearing that ſome of his ene- 
mies, either to ingratiate or revenge themſelves, 
ſhould tell it in ſuch a manner, that the whole 
fault would ſeem to fall upon him, he reſolved to 
be himſelf the meſſenger, and coming up to the 
king, with a ſerene look, and a face on which a 
diſſembled joy fat confeſſed, © I with your maje- 
« ſty joy, ſaid he, of a noble duchy, and a fine 
6 eltate, which are lately fallen to you.” © How, 
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« Olivarez! anſwered the king; What do you 
« mean?” © Mean! replied the miniſter; why 
«© the duke of Braganza is run mad, the mob 
have proclaimed him king of Portugal, and he 
(© has accepted the title; ſo that now all he has is 
© confiſcated, and you have a good pretence to 
& rid yourſelf of the whole family: Henceforwards 
« you may reign king of Portugal, nor fear that 
any one will diſpute your title to that king- 
« dom.” 

As weak a prince as Philip was, he eafily com- 
prehended the meaning of theſe words; but as he 
could no longer ſee but through his miniſter's eyes, 
he only told him, that he muſt take care betimes 
to put an end to a rebellion, whoſe conſequence 
might otherwiſe prove dangerous, 

Mean while the king of Portugal took all the ne- 
ceſſary meaſures to confirm his new authority. As 
ſoon as he came to Liſbon, he named governors 
for every town of Portugal, as much diſtinguiſhed 
for their fidelity to him, as for their experience 
and approved valour; who immediately, with 
what ſoldiers they could get together, went to take 
poſſeſſion of their command, and to put the place 
in a poſture of defence. At the ſame time re- 
cruiting commiſſions were given out; and the ſo- 
lemnity of his coronation being over, fan. 28, 
he called together the ſtates of the king- 1640-1. 
dom; in which, to prevent all the doubts 
and ſcruples which might riſe in the minds of the 
people, his pretenſions to the crown were exa- 
mined, and by a ſolemn decree of the ſtates he 
Was 
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was acknowleged rightful and lawful king, as be- 
ing deſcended from prince Edward, fon to king 
Emanuel; whereas the king of Spain was only de- 
feended from a daughter of the fame king Ema- 
nue!l, who alſo, by the fundamental laws of Portu- 
gal, was excluded the ſucceſſion, having eſpouſ- 
ed a foreign prince, 

In this aſſembly the king declared, that he 
would content himſelf with his own eſtate, and 
that the uſual royal revenue ſhould be applied to 
the defraving of the extraordinary expences, and 
paying the debts of the kingdom. And the better 
to ingratiate himſelf with the people, he took off 
all the taxes which the oppreſſing Spaniards had 
laid upon them. 

To all the conſiderable offices and employ- 
ments, he promoted thoſe of the conſpirators, 
whoſe birth and capacity might give them juſt 
pretenſions to it, and who had ſhewn the greateſt 
deſire of raiſing him to the throne. In this pro- 
motion, no notice was taken of Pinto; the king 
did not think his royalty ſufficiently confirmed, to 
venture at raiſing one of his ſervants, and whoſe 
extraction was but mean. However, the prince 
was not in the Icaſt unmindful of his ſervice, and 
without having the title of a miniſter of ſtate, he 
had the authority of one; ſo great was his influence 
over his maſter, and ſach entire confidence did 
he repoſe in him. 

Having given all the neceſſary orders within 
the kingdom, he reſolved to aſſure himſelf of fome 
foreign aſſiſtance, in caſe of neceſſity, as well by 

making 
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making ſtrict alliances with all the enemies of 
Spain, as by railing them new ones. To this 
end he endeavoured to perſuade the duke of Me- 
dina Sidonia, governor of Andaluſia, and his bro- 
ther-in-law, to follow his example, ſhake off the 
Spaniſh yoke, and make himſelf an independent 
prince, The marquiſs Daiamonti, a Spaniſh no- 
bleman, and related to the queen of Portugal, 
was to negotiate this buſineſs, the ſucceſs of which 
will be ſeen in the ſequel of this hiſtory. 

The king of Portugal made a league offenſive 
and defenſive with the Dutch; France promiſed 
him its protection, and he ſent ambaſſadors to all 
the courts of Europe, that his title might be ac- 
knowleged by their princes. But the king of 
Spain was ſo deſtitute of men, Catalonia employ- 
ing all his forces, that he did very little all that 
campaign for the recovery of Portugal, and even 
what he did undertake met with no ſucceſs. 

Some little time after this, news was brought, 
that Goa, and all thoſe other places which be- 
longed to Portugal, whether in the Indies, Afri- 
ca, or in Peru, had followed the example of their 
European maſters, and revolted from the Spani- 
ards. Thus was the king flattered with the pro- 
ſpect of a happy reign, and rejoiced to ſee peace 
and tranquillity preſerved within his kingdom, 
whilſt his arms met with ſucceſs abroad; little ſu- 
ſpecting the danger which threatened his life and 
crown, both which he had almoſt loſt by a curſed 
conſpiracy, which was formed even in the midſt 


of that prince's court. 
The 
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The archbiſhop of Braga, as has before been 
obſerved, was wholly devoted to the king of Spain, 
during whoſe reign in Portugal, he had had a 
great ſhare in the miniſtry. He now plainly ſaw, | 
that he muſt never hope for any preferment, un- 
leſs the Spaniſh government could be again intro- 
duced into that kingdom; belides, he feared that 
the new king, who out of a tender regard to his 
character, had not had him put into priſon with 
the other Spaniards, might alter his mind, and 
ſeeing his authority once confirmed, and dread- 
ing no longer the danger of incenſing the people, 
or provoking the inquiſition, might make him 
ſhare the fate of thoſe, whoſe courage, or poli- 
rics it was thought, might prove prejudicial to the 
new king's government, and who had all been 
deprived of their liberty. But the chief motive 
which induced him to undertake ſomething for 
their cauſe, was his affection to the late vice- 
queen: With impatience he beheld that princeſs 
under confinement, eſpecially in a place where 
he thought it was her right to rule; and his rage 
was violently increaſed by the orders which were 
given her guards to admit neither the prelate, nor 
any other perſon of quality, the king having been 
informed that ſhe endeavoured to infuſe ſentiments 
of rebellion into all thoſe Portugueſe who went to 
viſit her; and therefore thought fit to deprive her 
of that liberty, which ſhe fo palpably abuſed, As 
juſt and as neceſſary as this proceeding was, the 
archbiſhop called it cruel and tyrannic; and as he 
had ſome notions of gratitude, believed himſelf 

under 
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under an obligation of doing ſomething for the li- 
berty of a princeſs, who had done ſo much for 
him. The remembrance of her paſt kindneſs en- 
flamed his foul with anger, and made him reſolve 
to embrace any opportunity whatſoever of reveng- 
ing himſelf on her enemies, and delivering her 
out of their hands. But as he plainly ſaw it would 
be impoſlible either to ſurprize or corrupt her 
guards, he could not think of any furer way than 
going directly to the fountain-head, and by the 


death of the king, to reftore her liberty and au- 


thority both at once. 

Being fully confirmed in this reſolution, he be- 
gan to think of the ſpeedieſt means of putting it 
in execution, well knowing that he ſhould not 
long enjoy the place of preſident of the palace, 
which was not as yet taken from him. He plain- 
ly ſaw that it was in vain to follow the king's mea» 
ſures, by endeavouring to win the people, and 
make them join with him; their hatred to the 
Spaniards being too deeply rooted in their hearts. 
The nobility, he was aſſured, would not aſſiſt 
him, ſince by their means the crown was placed 
upon the duke of Braganza's head: He could there- 
fore only depend upon the grandees, who with 
envy beheld one that had been their equal, upon 
the throne. The firſt thing he did, was to aſſure 
himſelf of Olivarez's protection and aſſiſtance: 
after which, he began to work upon the marquiſs 
of Villareal; to whom he repreſented, that the 
new king was timorous and diffident, for which 


reaſon he ſought all opportunities of ruining his 
family, 
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family, leſt he ſhould leave a ſubject who was ca- 
pable of diſputing the crown with his ſucceſſor : 
that he and the duke d' Aveiro, who were both 
of the royal blood, were not thought worthy of 
any office or employment; whilſt all places of 
traſt were filled by a company of factious and ſe- 
ditious people: that with indignation the people 
ſaw how little he was valued, and were very much 
troubled to think that a perſon of his quality and 
capacity muſt ſpend his time at a country-ſeat, 
and in an inglorious eaſe: that one of his birth 
and eſtate was too great to be the ſubject of ſo 
petty a prince as the king of Portugal: that he 
had loſt a maſter in the king of Spain, who only 
was capable of beſtowing ſuch employments on 
him as he deſerved, by reaſon of the many king- 
doms of which he was fovereign, and over which 
he muſt eſtabliſh governors. 

Seeing that this diſconrſe made an impreſſion 
on the mind of the marquiſs, he went fo far as to 
aſſure him, that he had orders from the king of 
Spain to promiſe him the viceroyalty of Portugal, 
as a reward of his loyalty, in cafe he would aſſiſt 
him in his deſign of recovering that kingdom. 

Notwithſtanding what the archbiſhop promiſ- 
ed, the thing was very far from his heart; his 
chief aim being to reſtore the ducheſs of Mantua 
to her liberty and former authority : for the com- 
paſſing of which, he thought it very lawful to pro- 
miſe what he never intended to perform; and 
he knew that ambitious motives were the likelieſt 


to engage the marquiſs de Villarael, upon whom 
his 
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his fair ſpeeches had. at laſt ſuch an effect, that he 
yielded to his perſuaſions, and promiſed that he 
with his ſon the duke of Camino, would be at the 
head of the enterprize. 

This prelate, being thus aſſured of theſe two 
princes, made it his next buſineſs to engage the 
grand inquiſitor, who was his intimate friend, 
and than whom no one could be more neceſſary 
in carrying on their great deſign ; ſeeing that by 
his means he ſhould alſo prevail upon all the of- 
ficers belonging to the inquiſition, a people more 
to be dreaded by honeſt men than rogues, and 
who bear a great ſway amongſt the Portuguele. 


He endeavoured at firſt to alarm his conſcience, 


by reminding him of the oath of allegiance which 
he had taken to the king of Sp .in, and which he 
ought not to break in favour of an uſurping tyrant; 
but finding the inquiſitor a true churchman, over 
whom intereſt had a greater ſway than conſcience, 
he told him that he muſt join in the plot, if he 
hoped to keep his place much longer, for that the 
new king made it his buſineſs to give all the em- 
ployments to perſons whoſe fidelity he could de- 
pend upon. 

After this, he ſpent ſeveral months in increaſ- 
ing the number of conſpirators, the chief of which 
were the commiſſary of the Cruſade; the count d' 
Armamar, nephew to the archbiſhop; the count 
de Ballerais; Don Auguſtin Emanuel; Antonio 
Correa, that clerk of Vaſconcellos, to whom Me- 
nezes had given divers ſtabs on the firſt day of the 
revolution; Laurento Pidez Carvable, keeper of 
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the royal treaſury; with ſeveral others, who were 
the creatures of the Spaniſh miniſters, ro whom 
they owed their fortunes and their places, and 
which they could not hope to keep long, unleſs 
by once more introducing the Spaniſh govern- 
ment, 

There were alſo a vaſt number of Jews who 
were concerned in the plot, and who had long 
lived at Liſbon in an outward profeſſion of the 
Chriſtian faith. Theſe had lately offered the king 
a vaſt ſum of money, if he would free them from 
the perſecution of the inquiſitors, and let them 
have their ſynagogues at Liſbon; but the prince 
rejected their offer, and denied their petition, 
This had thrown the chief of them into a great 
conſternation; for appearing at the head of the pe- 
zitioners, they had made themſelves known, and 
thereby expoſed themſelves to all the torments 
which the inquiſition could invent. 

With theſe the archbiſhop took care to get ac- 
quainted, and taking advantage of the confuſion 
they were in, promiſed them his protection, which 
was not to be deſpiſed, ſince he had ſuch an influ- 
ence over the grand inquiſitor; but infinuated at 
the ſame time, that they were in danger of being 
baniſhed Portugal by the king, who affected very 
much to be thought a true and pious catholic: 
and at the ſame time promiſed in the name of the 
king of Spain, that if they would be inſtrumental 
to his reſtoration, they ſhould have liberty of con- 
ſcience, and leave openly to profels their religion. 

So violent was the pallion of the archbiſhop, 

that 
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that he was not aſhamed to make uſe of the pro- 
feſſed enemies of Jeſus Chriſt, to drive a Chriſtian 
prince from a throne, which rightfully belonged 
to him; and this was perhaps the firſt time that e- 
ver the inquiſition and ſynagogue went hand in 
hand together, 

Several ſchemes were propoſed, but at laſt this, 
which was drawn by the archbiſhop, and approv- 
ed of by the firſt miniſter of Spain, was agreed 
upon; that the Jews ſhould ſet fire to the four cor- 
ners of the palace on the fifth of Auguſt, and atthe 
fame time to ſeveral houſes both in the city and 
ſuburbs, that the people might every where be 
employed in extinguiſhing the fire; that the con- 
ſpirators ſhould all fly to the palace under pretence 
of aſſiſting, and that amidſt the horror and con- 
fuſion which this vaſt conflagration would cauſe, 
ſome of them ſhould aſſaſſinate the king ; that 
the duke de Camino ſhould ſeize the queen and her 
children, who might be as ſerviceable to them in 
regaining the citadel, as the ducheſs of Mantua 
had been to their enemies ; that at the ſame time 
there ſhould be fireworks ready to be played off, 
to ſet the Portugueſe fleet on fire; that the arch- 
biſhop, with the grand inquiſitor, and all his of- 
ficers, ſhould march through the town, to keep 
the people in awe, and prevent their coming to 
the aſſiſtance of the king, ſo much do they dread 
the power of the inquiſition; and that the marquiſs 
de Villareal ſhould take the adminiſtration upon 
him, until they had received orders from the 
court of Spain. 


But 
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But as they had not the leaſt reaſon to hope 
that the people would ſecond them, they thought 
it neceſſary to make ſure of ſome troops, and to 
that end wrote to Olivarez, to ſend a fleet towards 
the coaſts of Portugal, which ſhould be ready to 
enter the port of Liſbon, at the time when the 
conſpiracy ſhould break out; and that there ſhould 
be ſome forces on foot on the frontiers of the king- 
dom, which ſhould be in a readineſs to act againſt 
any place, which would not willingly ſurrender 
to the king of Spain. 

But the moſt difficult part of their labour, was 
to keep an exact correſpondence with the Spaniſh 
miniſter : for ſince the king had been informed 
that the ducheſs of Mantua had ſent letters to Ma- 
drid, there was ſuch a {ſtrict guard kept upon the 
frontiers of the kingdom, that no one could go 
into Caſtile without the king's own paſſport; nor 
did they dare attempt to corrupt the guards, leſt 
they ſhould reveal what had been offered them. 

But at laſt, ſeeing themſelves under an abſolute 
neceſſity of acquainting the Spaniſh miniſter with 
their deſign, without which all their meaſures 
would infallibly be broken ; they caſt their eyes 
upon a rich merchant of Liſbon, who was treaſur- 
er of the cuſtom-houſe, and who, by reaſon of 
his great trade, had the king's immediate leave to 
{end letters into Caſtile at any time. This man's 
name was Baeze; he outwardly profeſſed the Chri- 
ſtian religion, but was ſuppoſed to be a conceal- 
ed obſerver of the Jewiſh law. To him they of- 
tered vaſt ſums of money for his aſſiſtance; which, 

together 
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together with the perſuaſions of the Jews who were 
engaged in the conſpiracy, prevailed upon him fo 
far, that he promiſed to take care that their let- 
ters ſhould be delivered to the duke d' Olivarez. 

To this end, he encloſed the pacquet directed 
to the marquiſs Daiamonti, governor of the firſt 
town on the frontiers of Spain, believing his let- 
ters fafe, when once out of the dominions of Por- 
tugal, 

The marquiſs, who was nearly related to the 
queen, and was at that time carrying on a negoci- 
ation with the new king of Portugal, was very much 
ſurprized to ſee letters ſealed with the great ſeal of the 
inquiſition, and directed to the firſt miniſter of 
Spain; and beginning to fear that his own buſineſs 
was diſcovered, and notice of it hereby given to O- 
livarez, he opened them, and found that they con- 
tained the ſcheme of a conſpiracy againſt the roy- 
al family, and which was ſpeedily to be put in 
execution. 

Startled at the contents, he diſpatched a courier 
to the court of Portugal, with the intercepted let- 
ters. It is impoſſible to expreſs the ſur prize of the 
king, when he ſaw that three princes, who were 
ſo nearly related to him, with the archbiſhop, and 
ſeveral grandees of the kingdom, were contriv- 
ing how to take away his life, and give his crown 
to a ſtranger. | | 

He immediately communicated their intended 
treaſon to his privy-council, who, after a ſmall 
deliberation came to 2 reſolution, which ſome few 


days afterwards was executed. The fifth of Octo- 
ber 
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ber was the day appointed by the conſpirators, 
and the time eleven at night. That very morn- 
ing, about ten of the clock, all the ſoldiers who 
were quartered in the neighbouring villages, 
marched into Liſbon, it having been given out 
that they were then to be reviewed in the court 
of the palace. The king at the ſame time gave 
notes with his own hand, to ſeveral officers and 
others of his court, which were ſcaled up, with 
poſitive orders not to open them until twelve, and 
then punctually to execute the contents. 

A little before noon, the archbiſhop, and the 
marquiſs de Villareal, were ſent for to the palace 
about ſome buſineſs, and coming into the king's 
apartment, were arreſted without the leaſt noiſe, 
or any body's knowing it; and at the ſame time 
one of the captains of the guard made the duke 
de Camino a priſoner. Thoſe who had received 
the ſcaled notes, having opened them, found or- 
ders to arreſt ſuch a man, whom they ſhould con- 
vey to ſuch a priſon, and not loſe ſight of him, 
until farther orders. In ſhort, matters were mas 
naged ſo prudently, that in leſs than an hour's 
time, the forty- ſeven conſpirators were ſeized, 
without ſo much as giving any one of them time 
enough to eſcape, or even the leaſt ſuſpicion that 
their plot was diſcovered, 

The news of their intended barbarity reaching 
the ears of the people, they came flocking to- 
wards the palace, and in a tumultuous manner 
demanded the priſoners, that they might tear them 
piece-meal, 

Though 
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Though the king was well-pleaſed with the af- 
fection and loyalty of his ſubjects, yet was he a 
little troubled to ſee how eaſily they could be ga- 
thered together, and what miſchief they were at 
ſuch a time able to do. Wherefore having thank- 
ed them for the care which they took of him, and 
having promiſed that the traitors ſhould be puniſh- 
ed according to law, he ordered the magiſtrates 
to diſperſe them. 

But as he knew that the moſt violent paſſions of 
an incenſed people will ſoon grow cool, and per- 
haps dwindle into compaſſion, when they no long- 
er ſhould conſider the criminals as the worſt of vil- 
lains, who would have deſtroyed their king and 
country, but as unhappy wretches, who mutt 
ſhortly ſuffer an ignominious death ; he took care 
to publiſh, that the conſpirators intent was to aſ- 
ſaſſinate him, and all the royal family, to ſet the 
whole town on fire, and thoſe who eſcaped the 
raging flames, ſhould have fallen by the ſword of 
the rebels: that Spain, being reſolved to have no- 
thing more to fear from the Portugueſe, would 
have ſent all their citizens into America, to toil 
like ſlaves, and be buried alive in thoſe mines, 
where ſo many had already periſhed, and to peo- 
ple the city of Liſbon with a colony of Caſtilians. 

After this, the king ordered the traitors to be 
brought to their trial, and to this end he appoint- 
ed judges, which he took out of the ſupreme court 
of judicature, and to whom he added two gran- 
dees of the kingdom, upon account of the arch- 


biſhop 
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biſhop of Braga, the marquiſs de Villareal, and 
the duke de Camino. | 

The king put their letters, which they had ſent 
to Olivarez, into the hands of thoſe who were ap- 
pointed to proſecute them; but with. orders not 
to make uſe of them, if they could by any other 
means prove them guilty of high treaſon, leſt the 
court of Spain ſhould thereby diſcover the corre- 
ſpondence which he held with the marquiſs Daia- 
monti: But there was no neceſſity of producing 
them to diſcover the truth; for Baeze, who was 
the firſt that was brought to the bar, contradicted 
himſelf in almoſt every queſtion which was aſked 
him, and being put to the torture, his courage 
failed him, he confeſſed his crime, and diſcover- 
ed the whole plan of the conſpiracy. He owned 
that their deſign was to kill the king; that the of- 
fice of the inquiſition was now full of arms, and 
that they waited only for Olivarez's anſwer to exe- 
cute their deſign. | 

Moſt of the other conſpirators were put to the 
torture, and their diſpoſition entirely agreed with 
Baeze's. The archbiſhop, the grand inquiſitor, 
the marquils de Villareal, and the duke de Cami- 
no, being unwilling to ſuffer the torments of the 
queſtion, confeſſed their crime. Theſe two laſt 
were condemned to be beheaded, the reſt of the 
lay-traitors to be hanged, drawn, and quartered, 
and the ſentence of the eccleſiaſtics was referred to 
the king himſelf. Upon this, the king immedi- 
ately aſſembled his council, and told them, that 


the conſequence of putting ſo many perſons of 
quality 
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quality to death, although they were criminal, 
might be fatal: that the chief conſpirators were of 
the firſt families of the kingdom, whoſe relations 
would be ſor ever his concealed enemięs, and 
that the deſire of revenging their death would be 
the unhappy ſource of new plots: that the conſe- 
quence of the death of count d' Egmont in Flan- 
ders, and of the Guiſes in France, had proved fa- 
tal: that if he pardoned ſome of them, and chang- 
ed the ſentence of the others into a puniſhment 
leſs ſevere than death, he ſhould for ever win 
theirs, their friends, and their kindreds hearts, 
and bind them to his ſervice by the ties of grati- 
tude: but yet, that notwithſtanding he himſelf 
was inclined to mercy, he had aſſembled his 
council to know their opinions, and to follow 
that which ſhould ſeem the moſt reaſonable, and 
the moſt juſt, 

The marquiſs de Ferreira was the firſt who 
ſpoke, and was for having them executed without 
delay: he repreſented, that in ſuch caſes as theſe 
juſtice only ought to be conſulted, and that mer- 
cy was moſt dangerous: that pardon would ſeem 
not ſo much the effect of the goodneſs, as weak- 
neſs of the prince, or the fear of their threatening 
powerful friends: that if theſe ſhould go unpu- 
niſned, it would bring the government into con- 
tempt, and encourage their relations to deliver 
them out of priſon, or perhaps to carry matters 
farther: that now, at his acceſſion to the crown, 
he ought, by an example of ſeverity, to deter 
others from ever attempting the like, He urged 

E farther, 
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farther, that they were traitors not only to the 
king, but allo to the ſtate, whoſe preſent conſti- 
tution they had endeavoured to ſubvert: that he 
ought rather to hearken to the juſtice which he 
owed his people, and puniſh theſe criminals, than 
to his own inclinations of forgiving them, eſpe- 
cially at a time when his preſervation and the pu- 
blic ſafety were inſeparable, 

The whole counci! being of the ſame opinion, 
the king yielded, and the next day fentence was 
executed. The archbiſhop of Liſbon, being wil- 
ling to ſave one of his friends, came to the queen, 
and ſolicited her for a pardon, with all the aſſur- 
ance of a man, who thought that nothing could 
be denied him, and that his former ſervices might 
claim a much greater favour, But the queen, who 
was convinced of the juſtice and abſolute neceſ- 
ſity of their ſuffering the law, and how much a 
diſtinction of this nature would incenſe the friends 
and relations of the reſt, anſwered the archbiſhop 
in a few words, but with ſuch a tone, as made 
him ſee it would be in vain to urge his requeſt any 
farther; © My lord, the only favour I can now 
« grant you, is to forget that you ever aſłked me 
« this,” 

The king, unwilling to diſoblige the clergy, 
and eſpecially the court of Rome, who had not 
as yet acknowleged him king, or received his am- 
baſſadors, would not ſuffer the archbiſhop of Bra- 
ga, or the grand inquifitor, to be executed, but 
condemned them to a perpetual impriſonment ; 


where the archbiſhop ſhortly after died of a violent 
fever, 
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fever, a diſeaſe often fatal to ſtate · priſoners, who | 


for ſome politic reaſon muſt not be led to open 
exccution. 

Nothing could be equal to the ſurprize of Oli- 
varez, when this news was brought him; he could 
not imagine by what means the king of Portugal 
had diſcovered their deſign, nor would it ever 
have been known, had not an accident happen- 
ed, which made him ſee that it was the marquiſs 
Daiamonti who had unravelled the dark deſign, 
and acquainted the king with it. 

This prince ſtill kept a very good correſpon 
dence with the enemies of Spain; his ports were 
open to the fleets of France and Holland; he had 
2 reſident at Barcelona, and encouraged the re- 
volting Catalonians : In ſhort, he did all he could 
to weaken Spain, not only by increaſing the rage 
of her foes, but alſo by endeavouring to raiſe up 
new ones. To this end, he had already inclin- 
ed the duke de Medina Sidonia, his brother-in- 
law, to rebel; whom the marquiſs Daiamonti, a 
Caſtilian, and their mutual confident, at length 
entirely ſeduced, This nobleman was, as has 
been before obſerved, nearly related to the queen 
of Portugal, and the duke of Medina: he 'was 
governor of a place at the mouth of the Guadiano, 
juſt on the frontiers of Portugal, which made it 
eaſy for him to keep a good correſpondence with 
that court; nor did he queſtion but that, by being 
lerviceable to two ſuch powerful families, he 
ſhould ealtly make his own fortune. He was va- 
liant and cnterprizing; hated the firſt miniſter, 
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and at the ſame time did not in the leaſt value his 
life; a quality very neceſſary to thoſe who embark 
themſelves in any dangerous deſign. 

He wrote privately to the duke, to congratulate 
him upon the diſcovery of the archbiſhop's plot, 
the preſervation of the life of the queen his ſiſter, 
and all the royal family; and he at the ſame time 
inſinuated to him, that it was perfectly conſiſtent 
with his intereſt to be deſirous that the new king 
ſhould be in a capacity to preſerve a crown which 
would one day be tranſmitted to his own ne- 
phews; and, that as Portugal lay contiguous to 
Caſtile, it would always afford him a ſure retreat 
in any diſagreeable ſeaſon, more eſpecially during 
the miniſtry of the duke de Olivarez, whoſe ab- 
ſolute and imperious views tended very much to 
the debaſement of the grandees : nor was it to be 
ſuppoſed, that the crafty ſtateſman would long 
leave him governor of ſo large a province, and 
in the neighbourhead of Portugal: that he would 
adviſe him ſeriouſly to reflect on all theſe things, 
and let him know his reſolutions; to which end 
he ſhould ſend him a perſon in whom he could 
confide, and to whom they both might ſafely truſt 
their ſecret. 

The duke was naturally proud and ambitious, 
and with envy had beheld his brother-in-law raiſ- 
ing himſelf to the throne; believing, by what 
the marquiſs ſaid, that he had ſome very advan- 
tageous propoſal of this kind to make him, he 
ſent Lewis de Caſtile, his confidant, to Daiamon- 


ti; who ſeeing his credentials, at once opened his 
mind, 
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mind, and bid him remember with what eaſe the. 
duke of Braganza had made himſelf maſter of the 
crown of Portugal; and he aſſured him, that the 
duke of Medina would never find a more favour- 
able conjuncture to eſtabliſh the grandeur of his 
houſe, and make it independent of the crown of 
Spain, h 

After this he repreſented the weakneſs of that 
kingdom, which was exhauſted by the wars that 
the French and Dutch had continually waged a- 
gainſt them : that Catalonia now employed all its 
forces; nor would the king know how to help 
himſelf, ſhould Andaluſia riſe in arms againſt him, 
and the war be thus carried into the very heart of 
the kingdom: that the people would certainly {ide 
with him, being always fond of a new govern- 
ment; beſides which, they had reaſon enough to 
complain of the old one, which had ſo oppreſſed 
them with taxes, and extorted ſuch vaſt ſums from 


them: that the duke of Medina was as well be- 
loved by the Andaluſians, as the duke of Bragan- 


za was, at the time of the revolution, by the Por- 
tugueſe: that the only thing which now remained 
to be done, was to gain all thoſe, who, under 
him were governors of towns and forts, without 
letting them into the ſecret, which might be 
done; and to fill all places of truſt with his beſt 
friends: that as ſoon as the galleons, which were 
expected from the Indies, arrived, he ſhould ſeize 
them, and the riches which were on board would 
defray the expences of this enterprize : that the 
king of Portugal, with his allies, ſhould havea fleet 
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ready to enter Cadiz, and there land a ſufficient 
number of forces, to ſubdue thoſe who would un- 
tcaſonably ſhew their loyalty to Spain. 

Lewis de Caſtile, being returned to his maſter, 
gave him a faithful account of all that bad paſſed 
between him and the marquiſs. The duke, daz- 
led with the proſpect of a crown, reſolved to haze 
ard every thing, rather than fail of obtaining it. 
He was chief commander there, both by ſca and 
land; being captain general of the ocean, and go- 
vernor of the province, in which he allo had a 
very large eſtate, and ſeveral towns under his own- 
immediate juriſdiction. This feemed very much 
to facilitate his deſign, and made him believe, 
that it was in his power to ſet a crown on his head 
whenever he pleaſed, 

Upon this he fent Lewis de Caſtile back to the 
marquiſs, that they might agree together upon the 
propereſt mcaſures of accompliſhing their project, 
and eſpecially of engaging the crown of Portugal 
to lead them all the aſſiſtance it poſſibly could. 
Mean while, he himſelf was diſpoſing every thing 
for the intended revolution; he put his own crea- 
tures into all thoſe places where their aſſiſtance 
would be moſt ſerviceable to him; he frequently 
would pity the foldiers, who were not paid as 
they ought to be, and the people, who were over- 
burdened with exceſſive taxes. 

The marquiſs Daiamonti was well pleaſed to 
find the duke in that diſpoſition he had long wiſh- 
ed to ſee him; he wanted to acquaint the king of 


Portugal with it, but was unwilling to truſt to 
letters, 
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letters, and feared he could not ſend a meſſen- 
ger ſo privately, but that the court of Spain might 
diſcover it, and have juſt cauſe to miſtruſt his fi- 
delity: however, at laſt he caſt his eyes upon a 
crafty and intriguing monk, who for love of mo- 
ney, or hope of preferment, would undertake 
any thing; he was called father Nicholas de Va- 
laſco, of the order of St. Francis. No one could 
be fitter for his purpoſe, ſince in the countries 
where the inquiſition is, this habit is ſo much re- 
ſpected, that no one would dare to pry into his 
actions, and obſerve his ſteps. 

As ſoon as he had received his inſtructions, he 
came to Caſtro-Marino, the firſt town on the fron- 
tiers of Portugal, pretending to ranſom ſome Ca- 
ſtilian priſoners which were detained in Portugai. 
The king, who had notice given him of it, by a 
letter from the marquiſs Dajamonti, was deſire 
to ſeize him, and bring him to court: this was 
accordingly done; he was arreſted as a ſpy, load- 
ed with chains, and brought to Liſbon as a ſtate- 
criminal, whom the miniſtry themſelves would 
examine; where he was immediately caſt into pri- 
ſon, and ſeemingly watched very ſtrictly: ſome 
time after he was ſet at liberty, ſince upon exami- 
uation it appeared, that his only intent was to 
ranſom ſome Caſtilian priſoners; and partly, to 
make him amends for his former ill uſage, he 
was permitted to come to court, to treat with the 
proper officer about it, 

The king ſaw him himſelf ſeveral times, and 
promiſed him, that as a reward of his induſtry and 
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faithful ſervice, he would give him a biſhopric. 
The monk, flattered with the hopes of the mitre, 
would never ſtir from the palace; he made his 
court to the queen, and was always waiting upon 
the miniſters: he wanted to be let into all the 
ftate-intrigues, and did all he could to ſhew what 
credit he had at court; and thus, without directly 
revealing his ſecret, he betrayed it by his pride 
and inconſiderateneſs. It plainly appeared, that 
the ſeverity of his priſon was only a blind, and 
the examination of the miniſtry a pretence to in- 
troduce him into court. Many and various were 
the conjeftures which were made about his real 
duſineſs there; but at laſt a Caſtilian, who was 
priſoner at Liſbon, diſeovered the whole intrigue. 
This Caſtilian, named Sancho, was a creature 
of the duke of Medina Sidonia, and, before the 
late revolution, pay-maſter of the Spaniſh army 
in Portugal. He, with the reſt of his country- 
men who were taken up at that time, groaned in 
confinement, nor had they any proſpect of liber- 
ty; but hearing of this monk, and being inform- 
ed of his country, his extravagant conduct, his 
credit at court, and ſeveral other circumſtances, 
which made it plain that he was there employed 
in ſome ſecret buſineſs; he thought he had now 
an opportunity of obtaining his liberty, and with 
this hope he wrote the monk a long letter, full 
of expreſſions fit to ſooth his vanity; in it he com- 
plained, that the king of Portugal detained him 
in priſon, with the other Caſtilians, who was a 
ſervant and creature of the duke his brother-in- 
law: 
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law: and to confirm it, he ſent him ſeveral let- 
ters, wrote to him by that prince himſelf, ſome 
little time before the revolution, in which he 
treated him as one in whom he repoſed an entire 
confidence. 

The Franciſcan anſwered Sancho's letter, and 
aſſured him, that nothing could recommend him 
more to him, than his belonging to the duke of 
Medina; that he would uſe all his endeavour to 
procure him his liberty; but in the mean time he 
muſt take care not ſo much as to open his mouth 
about it. The Spaniard waited ſome days for 
the effect of his promiſe, and at laſt ſent him a 
ſecond epiſtle, in which he repreſented, that ſeven 
months were expired ſince he was caſt into pri- 
ſon; that the Spaniſh miniſter ſcemed to have 
quite forgotten him, ſince he neither talked of 
ranſoming or exchanging him; and that there- 
fore he had no hopes of liberty left, but what 
were built upon the charity and intereſt of the re- 
verend father. | | 

The monk, who thought he ſhould very much 
oblige the duke of Medina, by procuring Sancho 
his freedom, begged it of the king, and obtain- 
ed it, He went to the priſon himſelf, to fetch 
him out of it, and offered to have him included 
in a paſſport, which was to be given to ſome of 
the ducheſs of Mantua's ſervants, who were then 
returning to Madrid, But the crafty Caſtilian an- 
ſwered him, that Madrid was a place to which he 
could never more return; that he mult not pre- 
tend to appear at court, unleſs he deſired to be 
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thrown into priſon again, ſeeing that Olivarez was 
fo ſevere and unjuſt, that he would expect his ac- 
compts to be made up, although in the late revo- 
lation he had been ſtript not only of his money, 
but had had his books allo taken from him: to 
this he added, that he deſired nothing more than 
to be near the duke of Medina, his patron, who 
was both able and willing, he did not queſtion, 
to advance him. 

The Franciſcan wanting ſome body whom he 
could truſt his ſecret to, and by whom he might 
give the marquiſs Daiamonti a ſtrift account of 
his negociation, caſt his eyes upon the Caſtilian, 
who ſeemed very much attached to the intereſt 
of the duke of Medina. To this end he detain- 
ed the Spaniard fome time, pretending that he 
could not as yet procure him a paſſport, though 
his intent was to obſerve him, and ſee whether 
or not he was a perſon fit to be entruſted. Their 
being frequently together begat an intimate ac- 
quaintance, which they both mutually deſired; 
the monk, that he might engage the Spaniard to 
jerve him; and the Spaniard, that he might make 
himſelf maſter of the monk's ſecret, 

This holy man, like the reſt of his brethren, 


puffed up with vanity, could not forbear one day 


telling his friend, that he would not long fee kim 
in that garb in which he was, that he had a bi- 
ſhopric promiſed him, and that he did not de- 
ſpair of obtaining the Roman purple. Sancho, 
the more effectually to draw the ſecret from him, 
pretended that he did not believe a word of what 
de 
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he ſaid. The friar laughed at his ineredulity 


* And I ſuppoſe, continued he, you would not 
believe me neither, if I ſhould tell you, that 
„the duke of Medina will ſhortly be a king.” 
The other, to get the ſecret quite out of him, urg. 
ed the impoſſibility of it; upon which the monk 
told him the whole ſtory: that Andaluſia muſt in 
a little time acknowlege the duke for their ſove- 
reign: that the marquiſs Daiamonti, who had 
alſo diſcovered the Spaniſh plot to the king of 
Portugal, was the chief negotiator and inſtru- 
ment of this intended revolution: that he ſhould 
ſhortly lee ſtrange alterations in Spain, and that 
he had now an opportunity of making his for- 
tune only by being ſecret, and taking care to de- 
liver ſome letters from him, to the duke and mar- 
quiſs. 

Sancho well pleaſed at the diſcovery of this ſe- 
cret, which he had long laboured to get out of 
him, renewed his proteſtations of fidelity and ſe- 
crecy, and his offers of ſervice; and having tak- 
cn Velaſco's letters, told him, that he ſhould be 
proud of the opportunity of ſerving the prince, 


and hoped that he ſhould be thought worthy of 


the honour of bringing him an anſwer. Upon 
this the Caſtilian ſet out for Andaluſia, but was no 
ſooner got into the Spaniſh territories, than he 
took the Madrid road; and as ſoon as he arrived, 
went ſtrait to the miniſter's houſe, and ſent him 
word that Sancho, pay-maſter of the army in Por- 
tugal, was juſt eſcaped out of priſon, where he 

had 
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had been confined by the uſurper, and had ſome 
important buſineſs to communicate to hun. 

It was a very hard matter to gain acceſs to Oli- 
varez, who had his ſet hours of granting audience, 
and at which time he fent word the pay-maſter 
muſt return. Enraged at this refuſal, Sancho 
cried he muſt, he would ſpeak to him; that his 
buſineſs was no trifle, but the ſafety of the king- 
dom depended on its being immediately revealed. 

This being told Olivarez, he ordered. him to 
be admitted: Sancho entered the room, and threw 
himſelf at his feet, crying the kingdom was ſaved 
from the ruin which threatened it, ſince he had 
gained admittance to one, in whoſe power it was 
to prevent it; then told the whole ftory of the 
duke of Medina's intent, encouraged in it by the 
king of Portugal, and perſuaded to it by the mar- 
quiſs Daiamonti, his deſign of ſeizing upon the 
galleons, and of making the ſoldiers of Anda- 
luſia turn their arms againſt their king: to juſtify 
all which, he delivercd thoſe letters given him by 
the Franciſcan for the duke and marquiſs, and 
which contained the ſcheme of the conſpiracy, 

Olivarez was fo ſurprized at the ſtrangeneſs of 
this news, that he could not for ſome time utter 
3 word, but at laſt recovering himſelf, he praiſed 
Sancho for his loyalty, and told him that he de- 
ſerved a double reward, not only as he had re- 
vealed the plot, but alſo as he had not been afraid 
o diſcover it even to the neareſt relation of the 
chief conſpirator. Then ordered he the Spaniard 
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to be conducted into a private apartment, and be 
debarred the liberty of ſpeaking to any one. 

Mean while the miniſter went into the king's 
apartment, and told him all that Sancho had re- 
lated, and ſhewed him the letters which he had de- 
livered him. 

Never was prince in a greater conſternation 
than Philip was; long had he obſerved and dread- 
ed the haughty carriage of the Guſmans; and as 
the loſs of Portugal, which he thought was owing 
to the ducheſs of Braganza, was {till freſh in his 
memory, he could not forbear telling Olivarez in 
a reproachful manner, that all the misfortunes 
which the Spaniards had lately ſuffered, they were 
beholden to his family for. This prince wanted 
neither wit or judgment, but he was ſo addicted 
to pleaſure, that he would never apply himſelf to 
any thing that carried the face of bufineſs, but 
would rather have loft half his dominions, than 
be obliged to quit his indolent and effeminate 
manner of living: wherefore having vented his 
paſſion in this reproach, he gave the Franciſcan's 
letters back to Olivarez, without ſo much as o- 
pening them; ordering him to have them examin- 
ed by a committee, compoſed of three members 
of his privy-· council, who ſhould make their re- 
port to him. 

This was all that Olivarez defired, for now he 
could give the buſineſs what turn he pleaſed. He 
choſe three of his own creatures for the commiſ- 
ſioners, into whoſe hands the letters were put, 
and by whom Sancho was examined ſeveral times; 
| all 
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all their aim was to acquit the duke of Medina; 
to which end Olivarez himſelf came to Sancho, 
and affecting an affable behaviour, and an extra- 
ordinary kindneſs for the man; How, © my dear 
« Sancho, ſaid he, ſhall we contrive to acquit 
„ the duke of Medina of a crime, which is teſti- 
« fied only by the letters of an unknown monk, 
« and who probably was bribed by the duke's e- 
« nemies to lay this to his charge; for certain it 
is, that never governor of Andaluſia diſcharg- 
« ed his duty better, both towards the king and 
« his province.” 

Sancho, who was fully perſuaded of the truth 
of his depoſition, and feared that any of the cri- 
minals ſhould be acquitted, leſt he ſhould loſe his 
hoped-for reward, ſtill maintained, that he was 
well aſſured that there was an horrid conſpiracy 
formed againſt the government in favour of the 
duke, who was alſo at the head of it; that the 
marquiſs Daiamonti was the contriver of the plot; 
and that he himſelf had read ſeveral of their let- 
ters, which were ſhewn him by the Franciſcan, 
and was certain, that if Olivarez did not prevent 
it in time, all Andaluſia would be up in arms, to 
make their governor their monarch, 

Olivarez, very unwilling that this buſineſs 
ſhould be too narrowly ſearched into, took an 
opportunity of telling the king, that the monk's 
letters had been decyphered and examined, and 
that he really believed him to be ſome wretch 
who had been bribed to calumniate the duke; for 


there was no letter of his produced, nor did San» 
| cho 
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cho make any formal depoſition againſt him. How- 
ever, as it was impoſſible to be too cautious in 
ſuch a caſe as this, his opinion was, that the duke 
muſt be artfully drawn to court, for if he had any 
ſuch deſign on foot, it was not fafe to arreſt him 
in Andaluſia; that ſome forces muſt be ſent to Ca- 
diz under a new governor that the marquiſs Daia- 
monti muſt be taken up at the ſame time, and if 
they were found guilty, his majeſty might deliver 
them over to the ſeverity of the law. | 

This haughty miniſter's will was not only ge- 
nerally a law to the ſubjects of Spain, but was al- 
ways one to the king; who told him, that he 
ſhould manage this buſineſs as he thought fit, for 
he left it entirely to kim. Upon this Olivarez 
ſent his nephew, Don Lewis d' Haro, to the duke 
of Medina, to tell him what had been depoſed a- 
gainſt him, and with orders, that guilty or not 
guilty, he ſhould immediately come to conrt, 
which if he did, his pardon ſhould be granted; 
but that if he deferred his journey, it would no 
longer be in his power to procure it, 

This meſſage thunder-ſtruck the duke of Me- 
dina, and he ſaw himfelf under a neceſſity of o- 
beying, or immediately flying into Portugal: but 
then conſidering how ignominious it was to ſpend 
his days in indol-nce, and live a baniſhed man, 
eſpecially in a country where there was no em- 
ployment worthy of-him, and at the ſame time 
knowing how great Olivarez's power was; he re- 
folved to truit him; and ſet out for Madrid, and 
with ſuch diligence did he purſue his journey, 
that 
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that the king was immediately inclined: to believe 
him innocent, or to forgive him, ſhould he be 
found guilty. 

Whilſt Don Lewis d' Haro was employed in 
this buſineſs, a meſſenger was ſent to take up the 
marquiſs Daiamonti; and the duke of Ciudadreal 
marched into Cadiz at the head of five thouſand 


men. 


As ſoon as the duke of Medina arrived at Ma- 
drid, he went and alighted at Olivarez's houſe, 
to whom he confeſſed the conſpiracy, ſhewed him 
the ſcheme by which they were to proceed, but 
caſt all the odium of it upon the marquiſs. Oli- 
varez that inſtant introduced him into the king's 
cloſet, where he threw himſelf at his majeſty's feer, 
and with tears confeſſed his crime, and begged his 
pardon. Philip, who was of a ſoft and compaſ- 
ſionate nature, mixed his tears with the duke's, 
and eaſily forgave him. But as it would have 
been very imprudent to have expoled him to the 
ſame temptation a ſecond time, he was ordered to 
ſtay at court; part of his eſtate was alſo confiſcat- 
ed, the king being ſenſible, that had he not been 
too rich, and too powerful, he would never have 
made an attempt of this kind: and a governor 
and a garriſon were placed in Saint Lucar de Bara- 
meda, the town in which the dukes of Medina Si- 
donia generally reſided. 

Olivarez, to perſuade the king that his rela- 
tion's repentance was ſincere, adviſed him to ſend 
a formal challenge to the duke of Braganza; which 
he refuſed at firſt, objecting that both divine and 

; human 
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human laws forbad duels. But Olivarez perſiſt- 
ing in his reſolution of having one fent, Medina 
replied, that he could not in conſcience come to 
this extremity with his brother-in-law, unleſs the 
king would obtain a bull from the pope, which 
ſhould ſecure him from the cenſure of the church, 
which always excommunicated dueliſts, 

Olivarez anſwered him, that this was nota time 
for ſcruples of conſcience, but that he muſt now 
think of ſatisfying both the king and people of the 
ſincerity of his repentance; that in ſhort it was 
no matter whether he would fight or not, pro- 
vided he would not diſown a challenge, which he 
would publiſh in his name. The duke, who now 
plainly ſaw that Olivarez's intent was only to a- 
muſe the people, conſented to it, and the miniſter 
drew up one himſelf, Several of them were ſent 
into Portugal, as well as into moſt courts of Eu- 
rope. A copy of it may probably not be diſplea- 
fing to the reader, who will be furprized to ſee a 
challenge, which by its length, formality, and 
ſtile, would better have became a knight-errant 
of old, than ſuch a prince as the duke of Medina 
Sidonia was. 
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Don Gas PAR Aloxco PEREZ de GusMan, duke 

1 of Medina Sidonia, marguiſs, earl and baron 

| | of St. Lucar de Barameda, captain general of 

| the ocean, of the coaſts of Andaluſia, and of 

| the armies of Portugal, gentleman of the bed- 
5 huniber to his catholic majeſty ; 


Ilham God preſerve, 


= 
i) 
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* WHEREAS nothing has been more conſpi- 
cuous to the whole world, than the treaſon- 


— 


j able practices of John late duke of Bragan- 
| 1 © za; be allo his damnable intentions known, 
| [4 of ſeducing, and tainting with diſloyalty, the 

j * faithful family of the Guſinans, which ever has 

5 been, and for the future ever ſhall be, moſt true 

Fl and loyal to the king their maſter, in whoſe ſer- 

Fo vice ſo many of them have ſhed their blood, 

c 


This uſurper has endeavoured to infinuate into 
the minds of foreign princes, as well as of his 
* own rebel Portugueſe, that I would aid and al- 
{iſt him, and enter into his meaſures; hoping 
* thereby to keep up the ſpirits of thoſe who have 
joined with him, and to put me out of favour 
with the king my maſter, whom God preſerve, 
thinking that by theſe means he ſhould alienate 
my duty and affection from my maſter, and 
then I ſhould conſent to his curſed deſigns, with- 
out that repugnance which he has found in me, 
And the better to accompliſh his deſign, he has 
made uſe of a monk, who was ſent by the town 
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of Daiamonti, to Caſtro-Marino in Portugal, to 
treat about the ranſom of a. priſoner : W hich 
monk, being carried to Liſbon, was ſuborned, 
and perſuaded to give out, that I was engaged 
in the conſpiracy, and that I would permit any 
forcigu army to land in Andaluſia, to favour 
their deſigns: and to give the better colour to 
his ſtory, he ſhewed ſome forged letters, and 
which he pretended to have received from me, 
* All this was done with a deſign to perſuade 
ſeveral princes to ſend him ſome forces, and 
would to God they had, that I might have ſhewn 
my loyalty, by deſtroying them, and their ſhips; 
which will eaſily appear to have been my in- 
tent, by the orders which I left on all the 
coaſts. 
* Theſe things have been a fore affliction to 
me; but what grieves me ſtill more, is, that 
his wife ſhould be my ſiſter, whole blood I 
would gladly ſhed, ſince by rebellion tainted 
and corrupted, that I might give an evident 
proof of my loyalty to my king, and efface all 
thoſe ſuſpicions, which theſe rumours may have 
unprinted in the minds of the people. 
* For theſc reaſons therefore, I challenge the 
ſaid John, late duke of Braganza, as being a 
traitor-both to God and his king, and invite him 
to meet me in perſon, and in ſingle combat try 
our fortune, with, or without ſeconds, and 
armed in what manner he pleaſe: the place ſhall 
be near Valentia d' Alcantra, which is on the 
frontiers bath of Caſtile and Portugal, and where 
— 
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I will wait for him fourſcore days, from the 
* firſt of October, to the nineteenth of December, 
1641. of this preſent year. The twenty laſt 
| | * days I will wait for him in perſon, and 
l on the time which he ſhall appoint, I will en- 
| ter the liſts; which time, though it be long, I 1 
give him, not only that he, the ſaid tyrant, but 
© alſo that all Europe, nay, that the whole world 
may know it. To this end, I will ſend ten 
* chevaliers a league within Portugal; as alſo, he 
© ſhall ſend ten a league within Caſtile, as hoſta- 
ges, and on that day I will ſhew him the hei- 
nouſneſs and baſeneſs of his crime. 
© But if he, the ſaid John, late duke of Bra- 
ganza, ſhould fail meeting me, to give me 
gentleman-like ſatisfaction, and thereby deprive 


me of the opportunity of ſhewing my loyalty 
to the king, my maſter, and the natural hatred , 
which our family has to traitors; I offer, with 
ſubmiſſion to his catholic majeſty, whom God 
preſerve, my good town of St. Lucar de Bara- 
meda, which always has been the ſeat of the 
dukes of Medina Sidonia, to any man who ſhall 
kill him. To which end, I beg of his catholic 
majeſty, that I may not have any longer the 
command of the army, which is to march a- 
gainſt him, being ſo tranſported with rage, that 
I ſhould not be maſter of that ſedateneſs and 
conduct, which are ſo neceſſary to a general; 
but that his majeſty would give me leave to be 
only at the head of a thouſand of my own peo- 
ple, on whoſe courage, as well as my own, I 
| « may 
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© may rely, that in caſe the ſaid uſurper ſhould 


© not accept my challenge, we may bring him 
dead or alive to his faid majeſty. And that I 
* may not be thought to be wanting in my duty 
to my king, I offer one of my beſt towns to the 
* firſt governor, or other officer, belonging to 
© the uſurper, who will ſurrender any place to 
the king my maſter; never thinking that I can 
© do enough for his ſervice, ſince to him, and 
© to his glorious anceſtors, I owe all that I en- 


© Joy. 


Given at Toledo, the 2gth of * 
tember, 1641. > 
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ACCORDING to his promiſe, the duke of 
Medina appeared in the liſts, followed by Don 
John de Garray, lieurenant general of the Spa- 
niſh cavalry; there the duke of Braganza was 
ſummoned in a formal manner: but that prince 
was too prudent to play a part in this farce; or 
had the thing been of a more ſerious nature, a ſo- 
vereign prince was not to venture his life againſt a 
ſubject of his enemy. | | 

Whilſt Olivarez amuſed the people in this man- 
ner, he was alſo taking care to turn the reſentment 
of the king and people upon the marquiſs Daia- 
monti, whom he intended to prove the only guil- 
ty perſon: to this end, he flattered him with the 
hopes of a pardon, and that, as well as the duke 
of Medina, he ſhould taſte the bounties of a mer- 
ciful prince, provided he would be open in his 
confeſſion; but that kings, like God, whole ima- 
ges they were, never forgave any, but thoſe who 
heartily and fincerely repented them of their 
crimes. 

The marquiſs truſting to this promiſe, which 
the duke of Medina's example gave him no room 
to doubt of, ſigned a paper which d' Olivarez 
brought him, and which he immediately put into 
the hands of thoſe who were to try him. Upon 
this confeſſion of his, he was indicted, and con- 
demned to be beheaded. When the judge paſ- 
ſed ſentence, he keard it without the leaſt con- 
cern, or ſo much as mumuring at Olivarez, or 
the duke. That fame night he ſupped as hearti:y 


as 
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as uſual, and when they came to lead him to exe- 
cution the next morning, he was ſtill aſleep. He 
walked to the place of execution, and aſcended 
the ſcaffold, without ſpeaking one word, whilſt a 
contempt of death might be read in his looks, and 
died with a courage and reſolution worthy of a 
better cauſe. Such was the end of a conſpiracy, 
from which the king of Spain eſcaped meerly by 
accident, or rather by a decree of providence; 
which cannot connive at crimes of this nature, 
and will ſeldom ſuffer treachery to prevail. 

The king of Portugal, ſeeing this project miſ- 
carry, reſolved to maintain himſelf on the throne 
no longer by ſuch clandeſtine means, but by o- 
pen force, and the aſſiſtance of his allies. France 
ſeemed particularly to take the houſe of Braganza 
under its protection, as being the molt ancient 
branch of their own royal family, 

The foreign war ſo employed the Spaniſh for- 
ces, that the Portugueſe had always the advan- 
tage over them, and they drove them ſtill farther 
from their frontiers. The king might eaſily at 
that time have entered into the very center of Ca- 
{tile, had he had a good general, and diſciplined 
ſoldiers; but his army was chiefly compoſed of 
militia, fitter to make ſudden incurſions into the 
enemy's country, than to bear the fatigue of a re- 
gular campaign. Another thing that hindered 
his making a greater progreſs with his army, was, 
that he had not money enough to pay them, and 
conſequently not forces enough on foot; for as at 
his coming to the crown, he had taken off all tax- 
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es from the people, that they might the better 
reliſh his government, and had only his own e- 
ſtate to defray the expences of the war ; nor would 
he ever venture to lay new taxes upon them. But 
this want of his was partly recompenſed by the 
neceſſity of Spain, who at that time had no better 
generals than the Portugueſe, and whoſe treaſures, 
towards the latter end of Philip the fourth's reign, 
were exhauſted, 

On the ſixth of November, 1656. died this 
prince: in all the encomiums and panegyrics made 
upon him by the Portugueſe, he is celebrated for 
his piety and moderation. Foreign hiſtorians up- 
braid him with cowardice, and report, that he 
always diſtruſted both himſelf and others: that it 
was a difficult point, eſpecially for the grandees, 
to get acceſs to him; and that he was free with 
no one but his ancient domeſtic ſervants, eſpecial- 
ly with one that was always in company with his 
confeſſor. In ſhort, from what we can gather of 
his life, he was a peaceable and religious prince, 
and endowed with qualities which would better 
have become a private gentleman than a monarch; 
ſo that we can attribute his being raiſed to the 
throne, only to the inveterate hate which the Por- 
tugueſe bore the Caſtilians, and to the ambition, 
courage, and counſels of his queen, whom by 
his laſt will he named regent of the kingdom dur- 
ing his ſon's minority ; not doubting but that one 
who could raiſe herſelf to a throne, would not 
want courage to preſerve it for her children, He 


left behind him two ſons and a daughter; the el- 
der 
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der of the ſons was Don Alphonſo, of a peeviſh 
and melancholy temper, who had quite loſt the 
uſe of one fide, and was at the time of his father's 
death near thirteen years old; Don Pedro, the 
younger, was but eight: Donna Catharina, their 
ſiſter, was older than either of them, and was 
born before the revolution. 

Don Alphonſo was immediately ſhewn to the 
people, and proclaimed king, and the queen took 
the regency upon her. This princeſs would wil- 
lingly have ſignalized herſelf by ſome glorious a- 
ction, but the commanders of the Portugueſe army 
were fitter for ſoldiers than generals, and there 
was not an officer amongſt them, who was en- 


gineer enough to know how to fortify a place, or 


beſiege a town. Nor was there a man in the pri- 
vy-council, who could be looked upon as a ſtateſ- 
man; moſt of them could indeed make fine ſpeech- 
es, and elaborate diſcourſes, upon the neceſſities 
of the ſtate, and the misfortunes in which it would 
probably fall; but never a one of them knew how 
to prevent, or remedy them. 


TO theſe evils we muſt attribute the ill ſucceſs 
of her arms before Olivenza and. Badajos, where 
the Spaniards obliged them to raiſe the ſiege. Be- 
ſides this, they had fallen out with the Dutch a- 
bour the trade to the Indies; and the French, af- 
ter the Pyrenean treaty, ſeemed to have forgot 
them, | 

The queen finding herſelf without any regular 
troops, without able officers or good counſellors, 
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and without foreign alliances, was obliged by her 
courags, capacity, and application, to ſupply the 
want of all theſe; ſhe herſelf diſcharged the duty 
of a ſecretary of ſtate, and took care to keep a 


good correſpondence with all the courts of Eu- 


rope, which might be ſerviceable to her: in ſhort, 
had ſhe never encountered all theſe difficulties, 
ſhe could not have revealed all thoſe © hidden 
« virtues, which ſhun the day, and lie conceal- 
« ed in the ſmooth ſeaſons, and the calms of 


cc life,” 


By ſuch care and diligence, for a long timeſhe 
ſaved Portugal from that ruin which threatened 
it ; but Spain now pouring all its forces in upon 
her, ſhe found herſelf unable to reſiſt them, un- 
leſs ſhe could procure better officers. To this' 
end, ſhe caſt her eyes upon Frederic count of 
Schomberg, whoſe name and valour were already 
ſufficiently known. She would willingly have 
given him the chief command of the army, but 
was afraid at this juncture of diſobliging her ge- 
neraliſſimo; wherefore ſne ordered the count de 
Soure, her ambaſſador in France, to treat with 
the count de Schomberg about his coming into 
Portugal, where he ſhould have only the title of 
leutenant - general; but in caſe of the death, or 
reſignation of the preſent commander, he ſhould 
be made generaliſſimo of all her forces. 

The count fet out for Liſbon with fourſcore of- 


| ficers, and about four hundred horſemen, all ve- 


terans, who perfectly underſtood the diſcipline of 
an 
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an army, and would upon occaſion mals good 
leaders. 

Before the count went into Portugal, be made 
a voyage into England, where he ſaw king Charles 
the ſecond, who was lately reſtored: he had pri- 
vate orders from the regent, to endeavour to diſ- 
cover whether king Charles might be brought to 
marry the infanta of Portugal. The count nego- 
ciated this buſineſs with ſo much addreſs, that he 

ö made both the king and chancellor Hyde deſirous | 
of this alliance. The queen, extremely ſatisfied 9 
with what he had done, deſired him to haſten x 
into Portugal, and ſent the marquiſs de Sande to _ 
conclude the buſineſs. | 

| But the king of Spain, foreſeeing what might 

. be the conſequence of this match, did all he could 

to prevent it; he offered to give any proteſtant 

princeſs three millions for her portion, provided 
the king would marry her; and by his ambaſſador. 
propoſed the princeſſes of Denmark, Saxony, or 

Orange. But the chancellor repreſented to the 

; king, how nearly it concerned him to maintain 
the houſe of Braganza on the throne, and not let 

I Philip become maſter of all Spain, and the In- 

. dies. His ſpeech produced the deſired effect, and 

; king Charles married the infanta. Thus did a 

| proteſtant ſtateſman perſuade his ſovereign to mar- 

ry a catholic. princeſs, whilſt a prince of the Ro- 
man communion, who valued himſelf in a par- 
ticular manner upon the title of the moſt catholic 

- king, offered him vaſt ſums of money, to engage 

him to wed a proteſtant. | 

F 2 
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\ * Shortly after, king Charles, by his mediation, 
eſtabliſhed a treaty of commerce between the 
ſtates of Holland and the crown of Portugal; af- 
ter which he ſent a conſiderable number of troops 
into that kingdom, commanded by the earl of 
Inchequin; but having recalled him, he ordered 
that the forces ſhould ſtay under the command of 
Schomberg; ſo that the count ſhortly ſaw himſelf 
at the head of the choſen forces of three kingdoms. 
Not but that there was a Portugueſe generaliſſimo, 
or at leaſt one who had the title, but the count 
had all the authority, which he made uſe of to e- 
ſtabliſh an exact and regular diſcipline amongſt 
the Portugueſe: He taught. them the order of 
marching, ' encamping, beſieging, and regularly 
fortifying a town; ſo that all thoſe places on the 
frontiers of the kingdom, which were before nak- 
ed and defencelefs, ſoon became capable of mak- 
ing a vigorous defence, 

The regent queen, proud of having met with 
ſuch a general, carried the war vigorouſly on, and 
her arms were almoſt every where crowned with 
ſucceſs: never were the Portugueſe forces better 
diſciplined; the people bleſſed her government, 
the grandees continued in perfect ſubmiſſion to it 
through fear and reſpect: but though fortune fa- 
voured her abroad, ſhe met with domeſtic cares 
and troubles, , which changed the face of every 
thing. 

Whilſt the regent was taking care to place the 
crown with ſurety on her ſon's head, he, on the 
other hand, endeavoured to make himſelf unwor- 
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thy of it, by his irregular manner of living; he 
was mean-ſpirited, melancholy, and cruel, could 
not bear the authority of his mother, and deſpiſ- 
ed the advices of his governors and miniſters; he 
always refuſed the company of the lords of his 
houſhold, and would divert himſelf with none but 
negroes, mulattoes, and all the ſcum of the Liſ- 
bonite youth: and ſpite of the care of his govern- 
ors, he had got a little court compoſed of ſuch like 
people, whom he called his bravoes, with whom 
he uſed to ſcour the ſtreets at night, and inſult all 
thoſe who unfortunately fell into his way. 

This diſorder of mind had been firſt cauſed by 
a palſy, which had afflicted him when about four 
years of age, and which had made fatal impreſ- 
ſions not only on his limbs, but alſo on his brain. 
Whilſt he was young, his faults had been winked 
at by his tutors, who thought that ſo infirm a 
child could never bear the fatigues of a ſevere e- 
ducation, and hoped that time would both ſtrength- 
en his body, and ſweeten his temper: but this in- 
dulgence ruined him. It is true, that by the aſſi- 
ſtance of remedies, and help of time, his conſtitu- 
tion grew ſtronger ; he could fence, ride, and bear 
any fatigue; but his temper never became better. 
His paſſions encreaſing with his age, they ſoon 
prevailed over his reaſon, which was but weak, 
and he gave a looſe to licentiouſneſs and debauch- 
ery. He would bring common proſtitutes into 
the palace, fetch them himſelf from the ſtews, 
and very often ſpend whole nights amongſt them 
there. 
F 32 The 
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The queen, overwhelmed with grief, and fear- 
ing that the irregularity of her ſon would at once 


deſtroy the labours of her whole life, reſolved ſe- 


veral times within herſelf to have him confined, 
and make his brother reign in his ſtead; but 
dreading to excite a civil war, which would have 
favoured the Spaniſh arms, ſhe dropped the bold 
deſign : ſometimes ſhe hoped the king might yet 
be reclaimed, eſpecially if he was deprived of the 
company of Conti, a merchant's ſon, his firſt fa- 
vourite, and companion of all his debaucheries. To 
this end ſhe had Conti privately ſeized, and car. 
ried on board a ſhip which was bound for Brazil, 
with orders that he ſhould never return to Portu- 
gal on pain of death. 

The king at firſt ſeemed very much grieved at 
the loſs of his favourite, but comforting himſelf 
by little and little, he was at laſt pacified, and 
ſeemed very much altered for the better, would 
hearken to advice, and paid the queen an unuſual 
reſpect, who was congratulated by the miniſtry 
and the whole court, upon the extraordinary ſuc 
ceſs of her enterprize. 

But this apparent tranquillity alteration of 
the king's, was only a veil to cover a deep deſign, 
and of which his mother never thought him cap- 
able; ſo that this princeſs, who could read in the 
very hearts of the moſt diſſembling courtiers, was 
over-reached by a half-witted youth. 

The king had complained of Conti's baniſh- 
ment to the count de Caſtel-Melhor, a Portugueſe 


nobleman, of an illuſtrious birth, ſubtle and in- 
finuating, 
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ſinuating, but fitter to manage a court-intrigue, 
than a buſineſs of importance. The count thought 
that a fair opportunity offered of ſupplying Conti's 
place in the king's favour; wherefore to ingratiate 
himſelf, he deplored the exile's misfortune, and 
promiſed to uſe his utmoſt endeavours to have him 
recalled, He told the prince at the ſame time, 
that it was in his own power to remedy this, or 
any grievance of the like nature; that he was of 
age, and had been fo a great while; that he might 
as ſoon as he pleaſed take the ſupreme command 
upon himſelf, then recall Conti, and let him tri- 
umph over the queen, and all his other enemies, 

The king was pleaſed with this advice, and de- 
termined to follow it; the count was his ſole con- 
fidant and favourite: however, he deſired the king 
that their intimacy ſhould ſtill be a ſecret, that the 
queen might not ſuſpect him: but it could not be 


long concealed from this princeſs, who, meeting 


him one day in the king's train, caught him by 
the arm, and ſtaring him in the face with that ma- 
jeſtic air, which made every one tremble; © Tam 


informed, count, ſaid ſhe, that the king is whol- 


&« ly governed by your counſels; take therefore 
e good care of him, for if he does any thing to 
« thwart me, your life ſhall anſwer it.“ 

The count, without anſwering, made a ſubmiſ- 
five bow, and followed the king, who called him; 
as foon as he was alone with him, he gave him 
an account of what the queen had faid: © I ſup- 
« poſe, continued he, that I ſhall ſhortly ſhare Con- 
« tis fate, but yet with joy ſhould I go to baniſh- 

F 4 ment, 
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M ment, could I at the ſame time ſee my king ſhake 
© off the authority of an imperious mother, who 
«« will let him enjoy the yy but never the power 
« of a ſovereign.” 

This artful diſcourſe threw the prince into a vio- 
lent paſhon, and he would go immediately and 
take the royal authority from the queen, by tak- 
ing the great ſeal, which is the mark of it; but the 
count, who knew too well what the conſequence 
of this would be, adviſed him to retire to Alcan- 
tra, and from thence to ſend couriers to the ma- 
giſtrates of Liſbon, and to all the governors of 
provinces, to let them know that he was of age, 
and had taken the government upon hiraſelf. 

The king approved the counſel, and having 
that evening diſguiſed himſelf, he left the palace, 
followed only by the count and a few friends. 
That night they arrived at Alcantra, from whence 
he ſent orders to the ſecretaries of ſtate, and to 
the German guard, to come to him; and at the 
ſame time diſpatched couriers to every town of 
Portugal, to let them know that he was of age, 
and by conſequence the regency of the queen's at 
an end. 

Moſt of the court ſet out for Alcantra, and the 
queen ſaw herſelf in a manner forſaken; notwith- 
ſtanding which, ſhe reſolved to lay down her au- 
thority as became her: wherefore ſhe wrote to the 
king, to aſk him the reaſon why he took poſſeſſion 
of the throne like an uſurper, that had no right 
toit; and added, that if he would return to Liſbon, 
ſhe would lay down her authority in preſence of 

| | the 
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the grandees and the magiſtrates. The king ac - 
cordingly returned, and the queen having ſum- 
moned the grandees, magiſtrates, and others of 
the nobility, to attend her, in preſence of the aſ- 
ſembly took the ſeals out of the great purſe, and 
putting them into her ſon's hand, © Here are, 
« {aid ſhe, the ſeals, which, together with the re- 
« gency, were entruſted to my care by the will 
« of my late ſovereign lord: I return them to 
« your majeſty with all the authority, which they 
are the emblems of; I heartily pray God that 
you may make a good uſe of them, and that 
*« your reign may be as proſperous as I can wiſh 
«& it.” The king took the ſeals, and gave them 
to the firſt ſecretary of ſtate; after which the prince, 
and all the grandees, kiſſed his hand, and ac- 
knowleged him their ſovereign. 

The queen dowager had given out, that ſhe 
intended in ſix months time to retire into a con- 
vent, but that {ix months (ſhe would ſpend at court, 
to ſee what meaſures the young king would take. 
But the favourite count, who ſtill dreaded that 
princeſs, who knew her towering genius, and 
was ſenſible of the natural ſway which a mother 
has over the mind of her fon, perſuaded the king 
to treat her moſt inhumanly, that by frequent af 
fronts he might oblige her to leave the court much 
ſooner than ſhe intended. The queen, who was 
of a haughty temper, could not bear to be thus 
uſed, but immediately threw herſelf into a con- 
vent; where being fully ſatisfied of the vanities of 
human greatneſs, ſhe ſpent the remainder of her 
” f me, 
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time, which was ſcarce a year, in preparing her- 
ſelf for another world, and died on the eighteenth 
of February, 1666. lamented by the whole nati- 
on: for never was there a princeſs of a more ex- 
traordinary genius, or more amply endowed with 
all the virtues requilite to either the one or the o- 
ther ſex. Whilſt on the throne, ſhe ſhewed a 
truly great and heroic foul; when ſhe quitted it 
for a religious life, ſhe ſeemed entirely to have for- 
gotten what pomp and grandeur were, and all her 
ambition then was to deſerve heaven. 

The king, who now ſaw himſelf fully at liber · 
ty, and no longer feared the prudent queen's juſt 
reproofs, gave a looſe to his paſſions, and indulg- 
ed his pernicious inclinations. He would ſcour 
the ſtreets at night with his bravoes, and abuſe 
every one he met with; nor did the watch fare 
better than their neighbours. Never a night did 
he ramble, but the next morning tragical hiſtories 
were publiſhed, of ſeveral who had been wounded 
or murdered in the ſtreets; and people fled be- 
fore him with greater fear than they would before 
a hungry lion, juſt broke looſe from his den. 

The count de Caſtel Melhor was his firſt mini- 
fter; he was an intriguing, inſinuating courtier, 
but far from being an able ſtateſman: haughty in 
proſperity, fawning and timorous in adverſity. 
In his hands were the reins of the government, 
the king reſerving no authority to himſelf, but 
that of doing what miſchief he pleaſed unpuniſh- 
ed; nor did the count ever make it his buſineſs to 

reclaim 
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reclaim him, well knowing that the king's follies 
and his authority were inſeparable. 

The Spaniards flattered theinſelves with the 
hopes of eaſily reducing Portugal, whilſt it had 
ſuch a monarch as Don Alphonſo, To this end 
they ſent a ſtrong army againſt it, under the com- 
mand of Don John of Auſtria, natural fon to Phi- 
lip IV. The king of Portugal ſent Schomberg to 
oppoſe him, notwithſtanding the count'de Villa- 
Flor had the title of generaliſſimo. And to the 
count of Schomberg's courage and conduct it was 
that Don Alphonſo owed the preſervation of his 
crown: he beat the Spaniards feveral times, not- 


withſtanding what VillaFlor did; who, jealous | 


of his glory, endeavoured all he could to eroſs his 
meaſures, and had effectually done it, had not 
Schomberg's intereſt been greater both at court 
and in the army, which joyfully obeyed the com- 
mands of their brave leader, who aways led them 
to 2 certain victory. 


Caſtel-Melhor did all he could to perſuade the 
people, that this happy ſucceſs was owing to him; 
though, if the truth had been ſearched into, it would 
have appeared that all he could juſtly boaſt of, was 
his being the firſt man to whom the news was ſent. 
By theſe means the miniſter's credit encreaſed, and 
he actually enjoyed the ſovereign authority. The 
king was nothing but a piece of clock-work, whoſe 
fprings he could wind up, and put into what mo- 
tion he pleaſed. The barbarity of his temper he 
made uſe of, to ruin and deſtroy all thoſe of whom 
he was jealous; amongſt theſe were the greateſt 
part 
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part of the late queen's miniſtry: ſo that there 
was a ſtrange alteration at court; all places were 
filled with the count's creatures; nor could any one 
hope for favour, but thoſe who took care to pleaſe 
the favourite. Melhor went farther than this; for 
Conti being recalled, he got him baniſhed a ſe- 
cond time; for no ſooner was he landed, but the 
king ſent him an expreſs, to congratulate him up- 
on his ſafe arrival, and Melhor, by the ſame ex- 
preſs, ſent him orders not to come near the court: 
ſuch a ſway had this miniſter over his ſovereign, 
that he durſt not contradict his orders, but for fear 
of diſpleaſing him, was obliged to ſee Conti in 


private. The count had notice of it, and fearing, 


that ſhould their antient intimacy be renewed, 
there would be no place left for him in the king's 
favour, had him accuſed of a deſign upon the prin- 
ce's life; and though there were no witneſſes found, 
no proofs, no probabilities of his guilt, yet ſen- 
tence of baniſhment was paſſed upon, him. 

The count, no longer apprehenſive of Conti, be- 
gan to conſider how he ſhould ſecure his intereſt 
at court, in caſe of any accident. To this end he 
endeavoured to ingratiate himſelf with Don Pe- 
dro, the king's brother, but a prince of a quite 
different character: his ſoul was truly great, and 
his inclinations noble; his actions princely, and 
his manner of living regular: the Portugueſe ad- 
mired, or rather adored him, for he had not his 
own virtues only, but his brother's vices alſo, to 
ſet him off. 

To this end, Melhor placed a brother of his in 

. the. 
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the prince's houſhold, and ordered him to do all 
he could to infinuate himſelf into-his maſter's fa- 
vour, as he had into the king's; hoping by theſe 
means to govern: both the princes. - 


Don Pedro uſed him with all the civility i — 


ginable, and ſhewed him more than common re- 
ſpect; but as for giving him any place in his fa- 
vour, or confidence, he could not; the whole was 


taken up. The late queen having always looked 


upon her younger ſon as the hopes and ſupport 
of her family, ſhe had taken care to put about him 
none but thoſe, whoſe wiſdom, learning, and in- 
tegrity, might entitle them to aſhare of the prince's 
love; ſuch were his governors, and of ſuch chief- 


ly were his houſhold compoſed. Theſe had tak- 


en care to let the.prince know, that he need not 
deſpair of one day wearing the crown of Portugal, 
for that there was no great likelihood of his bro- 
ther's ever having any children; but at the ſame 
time they told him, that there was nothing but 


Melhor was capable of doing, to keep him from 


inheriting the crown, ſince he was well aſſured 
that he muſt never hope for any ſhare in the mi- 
niſtry, when Don Pedro ſhould aſcend the throne, 

By degrees theſe different views and intereſts 
divided the court into two cabals; the count in- 
deed had the greateſt number on his ſide, there 
being more who love to go with the ſtream, than 
againſt it, But the ableſt ſtateſmen, who plainly 
ſaw that ſo violent and arbitrary a government 
could not laſt long, with all the grandees, and 
the beſt of the nobility, who would not cringe to 
ſuch 
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ſuch a favourite as the king's was, were always 
about the prince, to whom they 1 
as to the heir apparent. 

The count, being ſenſible that the hope of the 
adverſe faction was founded upon the infirmity 
of the king, determined to deſtroy it at once, by 
marrying him; and by his advice a match was 
propoſed and concluded between the king and 


\Mary-Elizabeth-Frances of Savoy, daughter to 


Charles duke of Nemours, and Elizabeth de Ven- 
dome. Cæſar d' Eſtrees, a relation of hers, biſhop 
and duke of Laon, and known all over Europe by 
the name of the illuſtrious cardinal d' Eſtrees, con- 
dufted her into Portugal, accompanied with the 
marquiſs de Ruvigni, the French ambaſſador, and 
ſeveral other perſons of quality. . 
This marriage was celebrated with all the pomp 
and magnificence imaginable. The whole court 
admired the young queen's extraordinary beauty, 
but no one was more ſenſibly affected with it than 
the prince. The king was the only perſon who 
ſeemed regardleſs of her charms, and who by his 
indifference ſoon convinced the whole nation, that 
he had taken the name of a husband, but was not 
capable of diſcharging the duty of one. 
Count Melhor had at firſt flattered himſelf with 
the hopes of governing the- queen as well as the 
king, but ſoon found that ſhe had too great a ſpi- 
rit for ſuch a ſubmiſſion. Enraged at this, he re- 
ſolved to loſe no opportunity of revenging himſelf; 
all public buſineſs was carefully hid from her, all 
her deſires were croſſed; her recommendation cer- 


rainly 
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tainly excluded any perſon from the place towhich 
ſhe recommended him. Shortly after, neither the 
expences of her houſhold, nor her own penſions 
were paid, under pretence that the war and other 
neceſſities of the {tate had exhauſted the royal trea- 
ſary. And ſo inſolent was this haughty miniſter 
to every body, to the prince himſelf, but eſpecial 
ly to the queen, that ſhe has been often ſeen com- 
ing out of the king's apartment bathed in tears. 
. Her beauty, her merits, her misfortunes, and 
the complaints of all the ladies of the court, and 
the officers of the queen's houſhold, whoſe fala- 
ries were ſtopped, touched the hearts of all thoſe 
who had not an immediate dependance on the mis» 
niſter; and theſe formed a third party at court, 
where nothing now was talked of but the improba- 
bility of the queen's having any children, though 
ſhe had not yet been married a year. 

What encreaſed every one's ſuſpicion, was the 
report which was ſpread of a private door, which 
by the king's order was made in the queen's chams 
ber, and opened juſt againſt her bed-ſide, and of 
which he himſelf kept the key. The queen was 
alarmed at the novelty of the thing, and the dan- 
ger to which ſhe ſaw her honour expoſed. And 
many concluded, that this was an artifice of Mel- 


hor's, who, notwithſtanding the infirmity of the 


king, was nevertheleſs. reſolved that the queen 
ſhould have children. 


The poor unfortunate princeſs diſcovered her 
apprehenſions to her confeſſor, with orders to im- 


part them to the prince's. Theſe two 
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men 
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men adviſed them to unite their cabals, and go 
hand in hand together in a matter ſo much the 
concern of them both. The count of Schomberg 
was eaſily drawn into this party, and the prince 
took care to make kimſelf beloved by the magi- 
ſtrates of the city, and all thoſe who had any in- 
fluence over the people. 

It would have been a very eaſy matter to have 
puſhed the king from out his throne, had he not 
had a miniſter to ſupport him, who was ambiti- 
ous, could govern the king as he pleaſed, make 
him do any thing, and who would ſpare no pains 
to preſerve himſelf at the head of affairs; the on- 
ly way therefore of compaſſing their ends, was to 
remove this man, which was at laſt brought about 
in this manner. One of his friends was bribed to 
tell him, that the prince had ſwore he would ſa- 
crifice him, if he-continued any longer at court, 
The count upon this information doubled the 
guards, armed all the officers of the houſhold, and 
would have had the king go at the head of them, 
and ſeize the prince. But as furious as the king 
was in his midnight-revels and debauches, he had 
not courage enough to attempt any thing of this 
nature,. juſtly fearing that he ſhould meet with no 
ſmall reſiſtance. Wherefore he only wrote a let- 
ter to the prince, to order him to come to the pa. 
lace. He excuſed himſelf, objecting that he could 
not come whilſt the count was at court, who had 
ſpread fo many ſtories to his diſadvantage, and en- 
deavoured all he could to blaſt his reputation; be- 


ſides which, the count was maſter of the palace, 
and 
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and that therefore he feared he could not be in 
fafety there. Several letters paſſed between the 
king and prince; the former offered, that Melhor 
ſhould come, and on his knees beg his pardon, 
But this was not what the prince wanted, and he 


openly refuſed to come to court till Melhor was 


baniſhed from it. 

The news of this had put Liſbon into a ſtrange 
confuſion, and a civil war was juſt breaking out; 
but Melhor with grief perceived that Schomberg 
favoured the other party, and that the grandees of 
the kingdom had all unanimouſly declared them- 
ſelves in favour of the prince: who, aſſiſted alſo 
by the queen's friends, grew too powerful for him; 
Nay, Melhor's very relations, and thoſe whom 
he had raiſed, forſook him, and told him, that if 
he muſt ſink, he ſhould fink alone. Wherefore 
diſguiſing himſelf, he by night eſcaped from the 
palace, and retired to a monaſtery ſeven leagues 


from Liſbon; which he ſoon after left, to ek * 


ſure refuge in the court of Turin. 

Upon this the prince immediately came to the 
palace, to pay his devoirs to the king; everything 
fell under his management, and he ſoon diſperſ- 
ed all the late favourite's creatures. The king, de- 
ſtitute of counſel, lay at the prince's mercy, who 
had a deſign upon, but durſt not as yet touch his 
crown, for fear of being thought an uſurper; but 
waited with patience till it ſhould be given him by 
lawful authority ; that is, by a decree of the ſtates 
of the kingdom. 

But then it was in the king s power only to call 

together 
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together this aſſembly of the ſtates, which he was 
often adviſed to do, there being an abſolute ne- 
ceflity of their meeting, to remedy the preſent 
of the nation. 
The king was not ſo weak, but he plainly per- 
ceived that this advice was given him, with a de- 
ſign to transfer the royalty from himſelf to his 
brother; wherefore he long refuſed it, but was at 
laſt ſo preſſed to it, both by his council, and by 
different petitions from ſeveral parts of the king- 
dom, that he called them together, and they were 
ordered to meet on the firſt of January, 1661. 
The prince having obtained this, which he 
looked upon as a ſure ſtep to the throne, gave the 
queen notice, that it was time for her now to ap- 
pear, and play her part. Upon which ſhe im- 
mediately retired into # convent, and wrote a let. 
ter to the king, to tell him, that ſhe thought her- 
ſelf in conſcience obliged to quit the palace, ſince 
he was not capable of being her huſband; that he 
was very ſenſible that their marriage was never 
conſummated, and that therefore the begged that 
he would repay her her portion, and give her 
leave to return to her country, and amongſt her 
own relations. | 
Upon the receipt of this letter, the king in a 
great rage flew towards the convent, to fetch the 
queen back to the palace by force; but the prince, 
who foreſaw the effect of her meſſage; took care 
to be at the convent-door, with all the nobility, 
and told his brother this was a place too ſacred to 
have any violence uſed- in it, and perſuaded, or 
rather 
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rather forced the king to return to the palace, who 
all the way complained of being calumniated, and 
was bringing half the proſtitutes of Liſbon to prove 
his virility, and ſwore that he would be reveng- 
ed both on the queen and the prince. 

But Don Pedro was not in the leaſt frightened at 
his menaces, knowing that the whole power of 
the kingdom was in his own hands; and Nov. 23: 
the next morning (thinking it unſafe to 1667. 
delay the mighty work any longer) or- | 
dered the council to aſſemble, and followed by 


the nobility, the magiſtracy, and a whole croud -- 
of people, who wanted to ſee the event of this buſi - 


neſs, he went into the palace to them; and after 
a ſhort debate, an order was ſent by the prince to 
arreſt the king, who ſhortly after this 2 his 
own abdication. 
- Notwithſtanding this, the prince would not take 
any other title, but that of regent ; under which 
name the ſtates of the kingdom took the oath of 
allegiance to him. 

The next thing he did, was to ſecure a peace 
with Spain; the king of England made himſelf 


their mediator, and Spain, by a folemn peb. 13. 


treaty, acknowleged the crown of Por- 1668. 
tugal independent of the crown of Spain. 

But one thing was ſtill wanting to complete the 
regent's happineſs: he loved his ſiſter - in- aw; who, 
as ſoon as ſhe was got into the convent, Nov. 22. 
had preſented a petition to the chapter 1667. 

of thecathedral of Liſbon, to deſirethem, 

during the vacancy of the Holy See, that a mar- 


riage 
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riage which had remained unconſummated, after 
a cohabitation of fifteen months, might be diſſolv- 
March 24. ed. The chapter declared it invalid, 
1668. « without any other judicial formali- 
ties, than the negation of the pro- 
© ctor, and the non - appearance of the party com- 
« plained againſt; the impediment, as the ſen- 
« tence imports, being reduced to a moral cer- 
“ tainty, without any neceſſity of farther proofs, 
te or a longer delay.“ And by means of theſe 
_ formalities, which the judges, for the generality, 
know how to accommodate to the inclinations of 
thoſe who hold the reins of government; the re- 
gent beheld himſelf qualified to marry the queen. 
He was adviſed, however, © to preſerve the air 
6 of decorum as much as poſlible,” to procure a 
diſpenſation from the holy ſee. This was effect- 
ed by a caſual conjunction of happy circumſtan- 
ces, which, it muſt be confeſſed, ſeemed to have 
been not a little premeditated; that monſieur Ver- 
jus ſhould arrive in France, at this very juncture, 
with the diſpenſation. A brief had been alſo ob- 
tained from the cardinal de Vendoſme, who was 
then the pope's legate a latere, and had been in- 
veſted with that temporary honour, to aſſiſt, in 
the name of his holineſs, at the ceremony of the 
March 2, dauphin's baptiſm. The biſhop of Tar- 
1668. ga, coadjutor to the archbiſhop of Lil- 
bon, gave the nuptial benediction to the 
regent and the queen, by virtue of that brief, 
which 
® See a relation of the troubles in the court of Portugal, Print- 
ed at Paris for Clouſier, 1674. 
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which has ſince been confirmed by another of 
pope INNOCENT the Xlth, and which Dec. 10, 
was thought neceſſary for the ſatisfacti- 1668. 
on of their conſciences, and the tranquillity of the 
kingdom. 

The king, Don AxrRoxso, was con- Don Al- 
fined to the iſlands of Tercera, which are Los * 0's 
part of the Portugueſe dominions. The 
populace, who always intereſt themſelves in the 
calamities of the unfortunate, took the liberty to 
declare aloud, that it was ſufficient to have de- 
prived him of his crown and conſort, without 
refuſing him the privilege of breathing his native 
air. But a prince, when he is once dethroned, 
is ſeldom ſo happy as to find many protectors. 
There was not one of the grandees who would 
preſume to intercede in his favour; and they had 
reaſon to be apprehenſive, that the regent would 
not pardon any inſtances of compaſſion that were 
injurious to his government. Don Alphonſo con- 
tinued in his exile till the year 1675. when he 
was recalled by the Regent, who permitted him to 
return to Portugal, from a ſuſpicion he had en- 
tertained, that this prince had formed a party to 
diſpoſſeſs the crown of the iſlands of Tercera, and 
to re-eſtabliſh himſelf on the throne. 

He died in the neighbourhood of Liſbon, An- 
no 1683; and upon his demiſe, the Regent, Don 
PzpRo, at laſt, aſſumed the title of king, which 
he would not during his brother's life accept ; and 
this was, in fact, the only property of which he 
had not before diveſted that unfortunate prince, 
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APPENDIX. 


NuMsB, I. 


LAWS Regulating the PokTUGUESE 
SUCCESSION, 


in an Aſſembly of the Grandees of Portugal , the 


Fundamental Laws which regulate the Sueceſ- 


ſion to the Crown were eſtabliſhed. 


AY ouR Soy EREICN LORD ALPHON- 
SO Live, and R EICON OVER vs, as is 
expreſſed in the firſt Ax Ic E of theſe Laws, viz. 
6 If he ſhall have male iſſue, they ſhall be our 
« kings. The ſon ſhall ſucceed the father, and 
* then the grandſon, and afterwards the fon of 


the great grandſon, and their enen in 
*« perpetual ſucceſſion,” 


ARTICLE I. 


& TIF the eldeſt ſon of the king ſhall die in the 
* life-time of his father, the ſecond ſon ſhall be 
* our ſovereign after the demiſe of the king his 
** father; the third ſon ſhall ſucceed the ſecond; 
the fourth ſhall reign after the third; and in 


“ like manner with relation to the other ſons of 
the king.“ 
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148 APPENDIX. 
: ARTICLE II. 


Ir the king ſhall die without male iſſue, his 
&« brother, if there be one, ſhall be our king; 
cc but the crown ſhall be only limited to him dur- 
ing his life; for upon his demiſe the ſon of this 
<« laſt king ſhall not be our ſovereign, unleſs he 
c be elected by the biſhops and the ſtates, and 
« then he ſhall be our king, but upon no other 
« condition.” 


ARTICLES IV and V. 


* Ir the king of Portugal ſhould have no child 
* but a daughter, ſhe ſhall be queen after the de- 
* miſe of the king, provided ſhe conſent to mar- 
© TI a Portugueſe nobleman; but he ſhall not 
ce bear the title of king, till he ſhall have a fon 
1 * by the queen he eſpouſed: and whenever he 
& ſhall be in company with the queen, he ſhall 
« walk on her left hand, and ſhall not place the 
| “% royal crown on his head.” 


ARTICLE VI. 


4 Tu is law ſhall be always obſerved; and the 
* eldeſt daughter of the king ſhall not eſpouſe 
* any perſon but a Portugueſe nobleman, to the 
intent that foreign princes may never become 
* maſters of this kingdom. If the king's daugh- 
% ter ſhall eſpouſe a prince or a nobleman of a 
foreign nation, ſhe ſhall never be acknowleg- 
“ed as queen, becauſe our people ſhall not be ob- 
« liged to obey a king who is not a Portugueſe 
? cc by 
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« by birth; ſince they were our own ſubjects and 


% countrymen, who, without any foreign aſſi- © 


« ſtance, but by their own valour, and with the 
« expence of their blood, have given us a king.” 

Tus wiſe laws preſerved the crown, The con- 
for many centuries, in the royal houſe queſtsand 


| : . elogium 
of Al HONSO; and his ſucceſſors increaſ- of che Por: 


ed the ſplendor and power of the mo- tugueſe. 
narchy by ſeveral important conqueſts 

in Africa, the Indies, and even America itſelf. 
The Portugueſe can never be too much applaud- 
ed for the intrepidity and conduct which they dif- 
covered in enterprizes fo wonderful in their own 
nature, and tranſacted at ſuch a diſtance from their 
native country. - But amongſt the advantages de- 
rived from ſuch extended conqueſts, they have 
acquired the glory of propagating the Chriſtian re- 
ligion, and the knowlege of the true God, through- 
out idolatrous kingdoms, and among whole na- 
tions of Barbarians, wherein the ſpiritual conqueſts 
of the Portugueſe miſhonaries have been as con- 
fiderable as the victorious progreſs of their arms. 

Sven was the ſtate of the kingdom of Portu- 
gal towards the year 1557, when Don SezagsT1- 
an aſcended the thrane:- he was the poſthamous 
ſon of the prince Don Joux, who died before his 
father king Don Joux the IIId, who was the whom: 
of the great king EMANUEL. 

Ix the year 1640 the Spaniſh miniſter, that he 
might effectually weaken the Portugueſe nobility, 
had iſſued out a proclamation, in the name of 

"os „ | Philip 
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Philip the fourth, commanding all the men of 
quality to reſort immediately to the army which 
was to march againſt the Catalonians, upon pain 
of forfeiting all their eſtates which were held of 
the crown ; and he flattered himſelf that the duke 
of Braganza, as he was hereditary conſtable of 
Portugal, could not poſſibly prevail upon himſelf 
to be abſent upon this occaſion. See page 28. 

Tux archbiſhop regent diſpatched ſeveral cou- 
riers, one after another, to the duke of Braganza, 
to repreſent to him how important his preſence 
would be at Liſbon. The laſt courier found him, 
on the monday, about the mid-way, in the plain 
of Montemor ; where this timorous prince, to diſ- 
guiſe the true cauſe of his journey, ſeemed to have 
no other intention than to divert himſelf with 
fowling. But when he had opened the regent's 
packet, he immediately took poſt-horſes to carry 
him to Aldegalegua, which was eighteen leagues 
from the place where he was met by the courier; 
and upon his arrival there, having found a ſmall 
veſſel with two fiſhermen, he embarked, and or- 
dered them to convey him to Liſbon, croſs the 
Tagus, which, in that place, is three leagues from 
one ſhore to the other. M. d' Ablancourt, envoy 
from the late king of France to the court of Por- 
tugal, relates, * that this prince landed at the great 
area before the palace; which is an oblong ſquare 
of a large extent, and bounded on one fide by 
three courts of the palace of Alfardegua, and a few 
| private 


- ® See his Memoirs, which are tranſlated into Engliſh, 8vo. 
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private houſes, and on the other by the Tagus, 
from which it is ſeparated by a low wall, built in 
form of a terrace. This ſpacious ſquare was filled 
with an infinite number of people of all ranks, 
who, for two days paſt, had been in conſtant ex - 
pectation of their king, with their eyes directed 
towards Aldegalegua; and not one of them, when 
they ſaw this fiſher- boat, had the leaſt ſuſpicion 
that the king was on board; for he was notknown 


by any perſon among that innumerable multitude 


which filled the ſquare, but paſſed through the 
croud, like a private perſon, and continued un- 
diſcovered, till at laſt he aſcended a ſcaffold, on 
which his throne was erected; and then he was 
proclaimed king, to the great joy of all the Por- 
tugueſe. See page 80. l 

Tux greateſt part of the court ſet out for Als 
cantra, and the queen ſaw herſelf in a manner for- 
faken ; which immediately convinced her, that a 
borrowed authority is incapaple of ſubſiſting any 
longer than it derives its ſupport from a legal 
power, 

Tus princeſs, however, retained her uſual pre- 
ſence of mind; and the generous and noble air 
with which ſhe diveſted herſelf of ſovereign au- 
thority, made it evident that ſhe merited a longer 
reign, and had only protracted her regency for 
the public good. See page 1 30. 

Tuis unfortunate princeſs diſcloſed her con- 
ſcientious ſcruples to her confeſſor, and by his 
directions imparted them to the Infant's confeſſor. 
Theſe two clergymen adviſed the queen and prince 
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to deport themſelves with unanimity in fo delicate 
a conjuncture, wherein the intereſts of them both 
were ſo very confiderable, though they might 
ſeem to be oppoſite in their nature. Their par- 
tifans declared, that it would be eaſy to reconcile 
their pretenſions; and endeavoured to revive the 
original plan which had been concerted by the re- 
gent. Theſe two cabals ſoon united, and for the 
future compoſed one and the ſame party, The 
queen had the dexterity to make her views re- 
liſhed by the count de Schomberg, who had the 
army at his command; and the Infant, whoſe 
deſires and expectations were altogether unbound- 
ed, at the ſame time engaged the chief magiſtrates 
of the city, and all thoſe who were in any conſi- 
derable credit with the people, to concur in the 
intended operations. 

THe king himſelf was but a mere phantom of 
majeſty, whoſe diſappearance was eaſy to accom- 
pliſh; but he was ſupported by an artful and 
ambitious miniſter, who had abilities to give im- 
portance to the venerable name of monarch. It 
was therefore of the utmoſt conſequence to re- 
move a man of ſo much capacity from court; 
ſince it was evident, that he intended to reſign 
the reins of government as late as poſſible. In 
order to effect this deſign, one of his friends was 
prevailed upon to acquaint him, that the Infant 
charged him with all the injurious treatment he 
had received from the king, and had ſolemnly 
vowed his deſtruction, if he reſolved to continue 


any longer at court, See page 142, 143. 
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A. 
BDALLA, king of Morocco. Page 16. 
Acugna, archbiſhop of Lisbon, his character, 35. 
his ſpeech to the conſederate nobility, 36, 37. is made 
lord - lieutenant of Portugal after the revolution, 76. 

Alba, the duke of, general to Philip II. king of _ 
conquers Portugal, 23. 

Almada, Don Antonio, and Don Lewis, his fon, oof 
the conſpirators, 36. 

Almanzor, the Caliph, conquers Spain, 13. 

Almeida, one of the ehief conſpirators, his character, 35. 
is deputed with two more to conſer with the duke of 
Braganza, 42. N | 

Alphonſo VI. king of Caſtile and Leon, gives Portu- 
gal in dowry yith his daughter to Henry count of 
Burgundy, 14. 

Alphonſo, ſon to Henry of Burgundy, firſt king of Por- 
tugal, 14. 

Alphonſo VI. king of Portugal, is but thirteen years 
old when his father dies, 123. his character, 127. 
debaucheries, ibid. retires to Alcantra, 130. takes 
the government upon himſelf, 131. marcies Mary- 
Elizabeth-Frances of Savoy, princeſs of Nemours, 136. 
ſigns his abdication, 141. is baniſhed to Tercera, 143. 
recalled, and dies near Lisbon, 6d. 

Antonio, grand-prior of Crato, pretends to the crown 
of Portugal, 21. is proclaimed king by the people, 
and defeated by the duke of Alba, 23. 
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Aviedo, the duke of, an officer in Africa under Don 
Sebaſtian, 20. 

- a * B. 

Baezo a rich Jew of Lisbon, drawn into the conſpiracy 
againſt the king of Portugal, 94. ſends letters for the 
other conſpirators into Caſtile, 95- is examined, and 
confeſſes, 98. 

Bay netto, an Italian nobleman, arreſted at Lisbon, 73. 

Braganza, Pon James duke of, claims the crown of 

* Portugal at the death of the cardinal king, in right 
of his ducheſs; 21. but does not aſſert his right by 
force of arms, 23. 


Praganza, Theodoſius, ſon to the former, his chara- 


Ger, 26. 

Braganza, Don John, grandſon to Don James, his cha - 
racter, 26. ſtratagems uſed to draw him out of Por- 
tugal, 28. is made governor of that kingdom, and 

general of the Spaniſh forces in it, 29. Olivarez's de- 
F gn to arreſt him when on board the admiral's 

| ſhip, ibid. all governors of forts and ftrong places or- 
dered to ſeize him, 30. he diſappoints them, 31. 
comes to Lisbon, 40. his anſwer to the confederate 
nobility, 43. is proclaimed king, 67. endeavours to 
make the governor of Andaluſia rebel againſt the king 
of Spain, 87. his death and character, 122. 

Braganza, Louiſa de Guſman, married to Don John, 
her character, 44. her anſwers to the duke when he 
talked about his reſtoration, 47. her anſwer to the 
archbiſhop of Lisbon, when he begged the life of a 
traitor, 100. is made regent, 123. engages the earl 
of Schomberg to come and command her forces, 124. 
marries her daughter to king Charles II. of Eng- 


land, 125. her ſpeech to the count de Caſtel-Mel- 
hor, 


INDE EX 


hor, 129. to her ſon when ſhe reſigned the regen- ; 
cy, 131. retires into a convent, and dies, 131, 132. 


C. 


Camino, the duke of, aſſoſts at the king's coronati- 
on, 82. conſpires againſt him, 91. is arreſted, 96. 
executed, 100. 

Cardenas, Don Didaco, lieutenant-general of the Spa- 
niſh cavalry, is arreſted at Lisbon at the time of the 
revolution, 73. 

Caſtel-Melhor, favourite, and firſt miniſter of ſtate to 
Alphonſus VI. king of Portugal, bis character, 128. 
perſuades the king to take the government upon 
himſelf, 129. to affront the queen his mother, that 
ſhe might retire from court, 131. places his brother 
near the prince, 135. marries the king, 136. yet 
cannot agree with the queen, ibid. perſuades the 
king to go himſelf and arreſt the prince, 138. is forc- 
ed to leave the court, and fly to Turin, 139. 

Catherine of Auſtria, regent of Portugal, during tha 
minority of Don Sebaſtian, 15. 


Catharine de Medicis, pretends to the crown of Por- 


togal, 22. 

Catharine, daughter to king John IV. of Portugal, mar- 
ried to king Charles II. 125. 

Challenge ſent to the king of Portugal, 116. 

Cherifs, a law of theirs, 16. 

Ciudad-real, the duke of, enters Cadiz with ten thou- 
ſand men. 114. 

Conti, the ſon of a merchant of Lisbon, Alphonſus's 
firſt favourite, 128. is baniſhed by the regent queen 
into Brazil, ibid. recalled by the king, but baniſhed 
again by Caſtel-Melhor, 134. 

Correa, a — of Vaſconcellos's, runs out as the con- 

ſpirators 


| 
' 
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ſpirators are coming up to the ſectetary's apart- 
ment, 68. and receives ſeveral ſtabs, but does not 
dic, ibid. conſpires againſt the king of Portugal, 9 1. 
and is executed with the other traitors, 100. 

Coreo, a citizen of Lisbon, an inſtrument of the revo- 
lution, 54. 

Coutingno, Don Gaſton, during the time of the revo- 
lution, delivers the priſoners, 74. 


D. 


Del Campo, governor of the Citadel of Lisbon, ſur- 
renders to the confederate nobility, 75. 

Diego Garcez Palleia, a captain of foot, defends Vaſ- 
concellos for ſome time, 68. 

Daiamonti, a Caſtilian nobleman, related to the queen 
of Portugal, 87. negociates a buſineſs between. the 
king of Portugal and the governor of Andaluſia, ibid. 

diſcovers the Spaniſh plot, 95. his character, 101. 
writes to the duke of Medina Sidonia, to perſuade 
him to revolt, 102. is ſeized as a traitor, 114. de- 
ceived by Olivarez, 120. his courage when led to 
execution, 121. 


E. 


Eſtrees related to the young queen of Portugal, biſhop 
and duke of Laon, and known by the name of the 
Cardinal d' Eltrees, 136. 

Evora, the people of, riſe in a tumultuous manner, 
and declare themſelves for the houſe of Bragan- 
Za, 27. 

F. 


Ferdinand de Caſtro, comptroller of the navy - office, 
arreſted at Lisbon, at the time of the revolution, 73. 
Ferdinand de la Cueva, governor of the citadel of 


St. John's, ſurrenders upon terms, 82. 
Ferreira, 


IN D E 


Ferreira, the marquiſs of, is of opinion that all the trai- 
tors ought to be executed, 99. : 


G. 


Goa, and all the other places in India and Africa, which 
formerly belonged to Portugal, revolt from the king 
of Spain, and acknowlege the duke of Braganza, 87. 

Garray, Don John, lieutenant-general of the Spaniſh 
forces, - ſecond to the duke of Medina, 120. 

George, brother to the lord Ranger, a conſpirator, 36. 
reveals the conſpiracy to a relation, 63. 


H. 


Hamet, brother to Muley-Moluc, king of 8 
commands the army, 19. 

D' Haro, Don Lewis, nephew to Olivarez, 113. 

Henry, count of Burgundy, ſon to Robert king of 
France, drives the Moors from Portugal, 113. 

Henry, carcinal and archbiſhop of Evora, ſucceeds Don 
Sebaſtian, 21. refuſes to name his ſucceſſor, 22. 

Hyde, chancellor of England, perſuades king Chatles II. 
to marry the Infanta of Portugal, 125, 


T. 


Jews conſpire againſt the king of Portugal, 92. 

Inchequin, general of the Engliſh forces in Portugal, 126. 

Inquiſitor, the grand, conſpires againſt the king, 91. 

is arreſted, 96. and condemned to perpetual impri- 
ſonment, 100. 

John, Don, of Auſtria, natural ſon to Philip IV. king 
of Spain, and general of the troops ſent againſt Por- 
tugal, 133. 

Julian a Spaniſh 1 invites the Moors into 
Spain, 13 

L. Lemos, 
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| L. 
Lemos, a merchant of Lisbon, and an inſtrument of the 


revolution, 54. 
Lewis de Camara, a Jeſuit, tutor to Don Sebaſtian, 15. 
Lewis de Caſtile, is ſent by the duke of Medina to the 


marquiſs Daiamonti, 102. returns back to the 
duke, 104. 


M. 


Margaret of Savoy, ducheſs of Mantua, regent of Por- 
tugal, 25. complaints of Vaſconcellos's conduct, 52. 
endeavours to appeaſe the confederate nobility, 70. 
is confined, 72. removes to Xabregas-houſe, 78. 

Mattos, Don Sebaſtian de Noronha, archbiſhop of Bra- 

ga, and preſident of the chamber of Opaco, 35. con- 

ſpires againſt the king of Portugal, 89. confeſſes his 

crime, 98. dies in priſon, 100. 

Mello, Don de, one of the conſpirators, 36. cuts the 
Spaniſh guard to pieces, 66. acquaints the duke and 
ducheſs of Bragauza with the ſucceſs of their enter- 
prize, 19- 

Mendoza, Peter, another of the chief conſpirators, 36. 
meets the duke of Braganza in a foreft, and confers 
with him, 50. goes with Mello to Villavicioſa, 79. 

Menezes, Don Alexis de, governor to Don Sebaſti- 
an, 15. 

Menezes, Antonio, his anſwer to the queen regent, 71. 

Medina Sidonia, Gaſper Perez de Guſman, duke of, 
brother-in-law to the king of Portugal, reſolves to 
get himſelf crowned king of Andaluſia, 104. ſends 
his confidant to the marquiſs Daiamonti, ibid. his 
intent diſcovered, 110. is ſent for to the court of 
Spain, 113. and pardoned, 114. he challenges the 

king of Portugal, 116. 


Monarchy 


FFD” E 


Monarchy of Portugal, the laws of its eſtabliſument. 
See Append. No. 1. 

Monſano, the count de, 82. 

Muley Mahomet, flies to the court of Portugal for re- 
fuge, 16. goes into Africa with Don Sebaltian, 17. 
is drowned in the river Mucazen, 21. 

Muley Moluc takes poſſeſſion of the kingdom of Moroc- 
co, 16. gives the command of the army to his bro- 


ther Hamet, 18. his heroic conduct; dies during the 


battle, 20. © 


N. 


Noronha, Don Sebaſtian de Mattos de, one of the con- 
federate nobility, his paſſionate anſwer to the queen 
regent, 72. — 

O. 


Olivarez, count and duke de, of the houſe of the Guſ- 
mans, firſt miniſter to Philip IV. king of Spain, 24. 
his policy, ibid. orders the duke of Braganza to come 


immediately into Spain, 58. his artful way of acquaint- 


ing the king with the revolution, 84. obtains the duke 
of Medina's pardon, 114. and then obliges him to 
challenge the king of Portugal, ibid. 

Oſorio, Don Lopez, the Spaniſh admiral, has private 
orders to ſeize the duke of Braganza, and bring him 


into Spain, 29. 
P. 


Parma, duke of, pretends to the crown of Portugal, 21. 
Pedro, Don, Prince of Portugal, his character, 134. ar- 
reſts the king, 141. is declared regent, ibid. marries 
the young queen, 142. aſter his brother's death is 
proclaimed king, 143. 


Pelagus, founds the kingdom of Leon, 13. 
Peubla, 


I N D IE Xs 


.Peubla, matquiſs de, Major-Domo to the queen re- 
gent, arreſted at the time of the revolution, 73. 
Philip II. king of Spain, claims the crown of Portu- 
- gal, 21. takes poſſeſſion of it by force of arms, 23. 
Philip IV. king of Spain, his character, 111. offers 

king Charles three millions to marry a proteſtant prin- 

. cels. 125. 

Pinto Ribeiro, comptroller of the duke of Braganza's 

- houſhold, his policy, 33. his anſwer to a friend, 67. 
is not promoted by the king, 86. 

Portugal, a general deſcription of that kingdom, its 
ancient inhabitants, and monarchical eſtabliſhment, 
11—21. the many pretenders to that crown after the 

death of cardinal Henry, 21. Philip II. claims the 
ſucceſſion, ibid. a civil war breaks out, 23. this king- 
dom independent of the crown of Spain, 141. 


R. 


Richlieu, cardina] de, 43. 

Roderick, the laſt king of the Goths, who 3 in 

Portugal, 12. 

Ruvigni, the marquiſs of, the French ambaſſador, ac- 
companies the princeſs of Nemours into Portu- 
gal, 136. 

8. 


Saa, Emanuel, lord chamberlain, one of the conſpira- 
tors, 36. ſnoots Vaſconcellos through the head, 69. 

Saldaigni, another of the conſpirators, 73. 

Sancho, paymaſter of the Spaniſh troops in Portugal, is 
detained priſoner there, 106. diſcovers to Olivarez 
the duke of Medina's intent to revolt, 11C. 

Sande, marquiſs de, ſent into England by the regent of 
Portugal, to conclude the match between the Infan- 


ta and king Charles II. 125. | 
. Savoy, 


END EX 


Savoy, Philibert-Emanuel, duke of, pretends to the 

| crown of Portugal, 21. 1 

Schomberg, Frederick count of, is invited by the queen 
of Portugal to be her,general, 124. likewiſe ſolicits 
the Portugal match with king Charles II. 125. beats 
the Spaniards during the regent's time, 126. as alſo 
under the reign of Alphonſo, 133. is a great favou- 
rite with the infant Don Pedro, 138. 

Soarez d' Albergaria, the Corregidor is killed at the 
time of the revolution, 67. 

Soure, the Portugueſe ambaſſador in France, treats with 
Schomberg, 124. | 


T. 
Tubal, the Portugueſe pretend to be deſcended from 
him, 12. 


V. 


Vaſconcellos, ſecretary to the Spaniſh regency in Por- 
tugal, 25. his haughtineſs and cruelty, 37, 38. is 
killed in the revolution. 69. his character, 50. 

Velaſco, father Nicholas de, of the order of St. Fran- 
cis, is ſent by the marquiſs Daiamonti into Portu- 
gal, 105. his pride and inconſiderateneſs, 106. diſ- 
covers his buſineſs to Sancho, who betrays him, 109. 

Vendoſme, cardinal, grants a brief for the regent's diſ- 
penſation, 142. 

Verjus, brings the regent a diſpenſation to marry the 
queen, ibid. 

Villa-Flor, the Portugueſe generaliſſimo, 133. 

Villa-Vicioſa, the ſeat of the dukes of Braganza, 27. 

Villareal, marquiſs de, aſſiſts at the king of Portugal's 

| coronation, 


© 
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- coronation, 82. conſpires againſt him, 90, 9. 
arreſted, 96. and executed, 100. | 
Villenes, Donna, Philippa de, her generous ſentiment 
behaviour, and ſpeech to her ſons, 65. 
X. 


Xabregas,. a royal palace at Lizboo, 78. 


THE END. 


